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Meekins, Packard 
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SPOT-O-FLOOD 
A combination of spot and flood light that per- 
mits instant adjustment to any angle and light 
control from a spot 24” in diameter to a flood 10 
feet in dameter at a distance of 10 feet. Comes 


MULTILITE 

From two to ten Silverlite reflectors in 
Reflecting surface of metal trough wired and ready to install in 
Adjustable neck makes window head. A trim equipment that over- 
every reflector adaptable to different size comes the disadvantages of unit reflectors. 
lamps. Color screens instantly applied Reflectors removable and cleanable. completely equipped, including color screens. 
without special fittings. Write for Circular 79-B Indispensable in any well-lighted window. 

Write for Circular No. 77 Write for Circular No. 84 


SILVERLITE 


guaranteed not to tar- 


THIS FRINK 
Complete Window Lighting 
Service Helps These 

Stores Sell Goods — 


Here Are Extra iL 
New York City 


F. & R. Lazarus Co. 
Columbus, O. Profits for You 






engineers gained through 


The experience olf our 
stores in all parts of the 


work with thousands of 
country is at your service. 

You who are aware of the importance of light in 
making sales will appreciate the suggestions for 
novelty and economy that we can bring you. 

A letter will bring details by mail and a repre- 
Write us today. 












sentative who is near you. 






235 TENTH. AVE., New York City 
Brostehes wm Principal Citaies 
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Fuller, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


& Wheat, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Has Been a Year of Anniversaries 


1928— 


Begins Another Generation 


HE 100th anniversary of Arnold Constable 

and Hearn’s, of New York, as well as the 
75th anniversary of Marshall Field’s, of Chi- 
cago, were but the outstanding merchandising 
and display events of the year. No doubt the 
total of years celebrated in anniversaries through- 
out the country during 1927 would represent a 
staggering array of centuries. Each event, how- 
ever, in its own particular way, was a monument 
to the progress of American retailing and display. 


To many of these events, and, in fact, during 
the years leading up to such worthy occasions, 
we are happy to say that we have contributed, for 
the year 1927 was also the 75th anniversary of 
the house of Palmenberg. 


The year of 1928 will begin another genera- 
tion for many of our customers as well as our- 
selves. We look forward to it with optimism and 
a pledge of continued and increased service and 
development. 


J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS, Inc. 


1412 Broadway at 39th Street, New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
204 W. Jackson Blvd. 26 Kingston Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
11 First Street 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Displaymen will find the De- 
cember DISPLAY WORLD re- 
plete with material dealing with 
the windowman and his work. 
These articles portray his craft’s 
accomplishments in the great 
centers, his field, and his oppor- 
tunities for advancement, and at 
the same time, all important divi- 
sions of the display fields are 
covered. The subject matter com- 
prises the following branches: 


DEPARTMENT STORES 

Chicago Monthly Display Re- 
view, by J. Duncan Williams, 
page 8; With the New York Dis- 
playmen, by Coleman W. Mc- 
CampBell, page 10; Novelties 
That Reveal the Displayman’s 
Artistry, page 14; That Issue of 
Open and Closed Backs, by “Old 
Timer”; Window Plans for Our 
Anniversary, by George R. Rus- 
sell, page 30; Still More Novel 
Designs for Hose, page 40; Small 
City Winners in Nelly Don Con- 
test, page 50; Futurist Art a 
Boon to Windowmen, by H. Les- 
ter Grove, page 51. 


CLOTHING 
Megaphoning Events or Mer- 
chandise, page 56. 


HARDWARE 
Hardware Windows for Mid- 
winter, page 26. 


FURNITURE 
Home-Like Appearance Is Our 
Goal, by E. Russell Smith, page 
46; Atwater Kent Master Trims 
for Dealers, page 58. 


. NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Building Up Installation Serv- 
ice, by C. H. Fadem, page 24; 
Dealers Clamor for These Dis- 
plays, page 42; Coast Window 
Heads Organize, page 55; At- 
water Kent Master Trims for 
Dealers, page 58; Displays Must 
Be Good to Win Space, by H. C. 
Rahm, page 59; The Distributor 
Shares on Expense, page 59. 


SHOES 
Art and Alligators as Footwear 
Frills, page 22. 


LIGHTING 
Lighting Should Not Be Stand- 
ardized, by E. J. Short, page 18. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Martin Makes the Passer 
Think, page 34. 


STORE EQUIPMENT 
Tulsa’s Finest Specialty Shop 
Opens, page 74. 


DISPLAY FRATERNITY 

The Window’s Circulation 
Value, by W. E. Hardy, page 7; 
The Twelve Types of Display- 
men, by George V. French, page 


32; Building Up a Display Posi- 


tion, page 38; Coast Window 
Heads Organize, page 55; Dis- 
play Club Chronicles, page 76: 
Doings Among Displaymen Every- 
where, page 78. 
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“WINDOW ADVERTISING MAKES THE PASSER BUY” 
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Here’s wishing you all 


the 


Merriest Christmas 





and the 











fiappiest New Year 


You have ever had! 
VAG 


he Botanical Decorating Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1896) 


319 to 327 West Van Buren Street Chicago, Illinois 
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CARL W. AHLROTH, 
The May Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


E. PAUL BEHLES, 
Department Store Architect, 
New York City. 


HAROLD L. BRAUDIS, 
Harry Katz, Inc., 
Oklahoma City. 


A. W. COATES, 
W. W. Mertz Co., 
Torrington, Conn. 


O. WALLACE DAVIS, 
H. Battermann’s, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


W. FRANK DODSON, 
Woolf Bros., Mandel Bros., 
Wichita, Kans. Chicago, 111]. 

FRED A. GROSS, W. C. KIRBY, 


The Owl Drug Company, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
San Francisco, Calif. New York City. 


M. F. HERSHEY, 
Stewart Dry Goods Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


J. WALTER JOHNSON, 
Powers Furniture Co., 
Portland, Oregon. 


CHARLES L. JONES, JR., 
. B. Mosby Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


JEROME A. KOERBER, 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALLAN H. KAGEY, 
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JOHN R. PATTON, 
L. S. Ayres & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


GEO. E. PRUE, 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


E. J. SHORT, 


Display Specialist, 
Danville, Va. 


C. M. SHRIDER, 
A. E. Starr Co., 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


R. V. WAYNE, 
Detroit Window Display 
Service, Detroit, Mich. 
J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS, 
Display Adv. Specialist, 
Chicago, II]. 
E. Q. WILSON, 
Lachman Bros., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JOSEPH M. KRAUS, 
A. Stein & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


L. E. LINDSAY, 
People’s Gas Stores, Inc., 
Chicago, III. 


PAUL FRANCISCO LUPO, 
Paul F. Lupo & Associates, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


DAVID B. CHAMBERS, 
41 W. 35th Street, 
New York City. 


A. MATZER, 
F. & R. Lazarus Co. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


NED MITCHELL, 
Louis K. Liggett Co., 
New York City. 
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Proof That Display Is A Profession 


O often it has been said that the window 
is a miniature stage with the same possi- 
bilities for back drops, lighting, and the 
employment of merchandise in lieu of 
actors that it was quite rational for 

Franklin Simon & Co. to employ Norman Bel Geddes, 
noted designer of stage settings, as counsel and over- 
seer of the Fifth Avenue store’s display department. 
Perhaps Mr. Bel Geddes entered into his new duties 
without misgivings, although a review of his con- 
ceptions of the window and his plans indicates that 
he spent two months in study of its requirements. 
But the significant fact is that his creations have 
fallen far below the expectations of display ‘critics, 
and, by his own confession, of his window public. 
In the October DISPLAY WORLD, Coleman W. 
McCampbell, New York staff representative, said: 
“So far his work has been disappointing. It falls 
far short of what many of the leaders in window 
display are accomplishing.” McCampbell’s estimate 
has since been echoed by many of the foremost figures 
in the “profession.” 

And window display is a profession as Bel Geddes’ 
foray into the field proves. It is not open to every 
adventuring artist or lighting expert; it calls for 
peculiar experience. 

In a signed article appearing in a contemporary 
publication he makes this clear. Admitting that he 
had studied the window for two months before offer- 
ing his initial display, he sadly realized, after its in- 
stallation, that he had failed to mark the distinction 
between the distances which separate the theatre-goer 
from the stage and the window shopper from the dis- 
play. Rough velvets used successfully on the stage 
became hideous in the window; accessories, with 


which he was familiar, loomed large and grotesque, 
“dwarfing and making ludicrous the merchandise they 
were designed to fling into bold relief.” 

This was the first of his troubles. The remainder 
still confront him and will continue to haunt and 
thwart him until experiment and trial convert him 
into a displayman. For he has carved out an ambi- 
tious program. Declaring that, “On the whole, the 
windows we are accustomed to see possess but little 
power of attraction” and that “the underlying, inspir- 
ing idea itself must stir the pulse of the beholder,” 
with one dramatic swoop he has cleared his windows 


of wax figures, of mannequins, both natural and 


modernistic, and even banished the display fixtures 
which have been evolved by fifty years’ patient toil 
and experiment of countless decorators. Temporary 
backgrounds have also been proscribed, and, in their 
places, are arising a series of panels in fabrics, glass 
and metal, which are supposed to tone in with and 
emphasize the merchandise. 

Bel Geddes stamps temporary backgrounds as 
subterfuges to avoid monotony, “involving a great 
deal of labor” with “no form or color relation to 
anything in general.” He would substitute for them 
“panels, slopes and angles of differing plastic forms 
—sloped upward from the floor in pyramid fashion, 
terraced in cubical steps, designed in curves supplying 
the elements of myriad graceful schemes.” He would 
enhance the attractiveness of his windows with “an 
adaptation to the store window of the lighting re- 
sources now available for the theatre stage. Given 
the resources of stage lighting, it will be quite pos- 
sible to do effective day illumination.” 

And he has been putting his ideas in execution. His new 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Diamond ‘G 


LIGHTS 





HE power to stop the crowd of 
shoppers, get their attention, and 
get their money, right at the point 

of sale; to speed up sales immeidately, 


is at your command. It is the Diamond 
“G” Floodlight—Patent Protected. 


The Diamond “G” Floodlight is the 
only Floodlight invented that is the 
nearest approach to actual daylight. It 
is the ideal light for bringing out the 
true colors of fabrics on display. 


Diamond “G” also creates novel and 
unique lighting effects. It has a snap- 
on rim for holding color screens, five of 
which are furnished with the unit: 
straw, amber, green, blue and red; also 
five feet of cord and separable plug, 





Representatives Wanted 


Attractive opportunity for ambitious men 
to start profitable, dignified busines of your 
own. Exclusive territories to producers. The 
Diamond “G” Multi-reflector is a patented 
feature—nothing else like it on the market. 
Sells itself. Write today for our special propo- 
sition to agents. Full or part time. 


Make Buyers 
of Go-byers! 











making it easy to attach; a swivel at- 
tachment makes it possible to direct the 
light where you want it. 


Finished in Roman Gold Bronze, the 
Diamond “G” is a most attractive addi- 
tion to any window. Equipped with all 
attachments, snap-on rim, and 5-color 
films, the price is but $15.00. Uses 200- 
watt Mazda C Lamp (not furnished). 


For large windows and show rooms, 
a portable, non-tipping standard, finished 
in same color as lamp, adjustable from 
three to six feet, with fifteen feet of 
extra cord and attachment—only $7.50 
additional. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


Order your demonstration sample today, 
test it in your own windows. Money refunded 
within ten days, on return of light in good 
condition, if not satisfied. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATIVE CIRCULAR 


Lighting Specialties Co. 
1613 East New York Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Manufacture; the Evolution of This Display 
Is Described in the Accompanying Article 


The Factory Process in New Dress 


Realizing the Public Is Not Interested in Cumbersome Machines, 
Bausch & Lomb Resolve New Display Into Caricatures 


3y CARL F. PROPSON 
Sales Promotion Manager, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


LAIN pieces of optical glass in various 
stages of formation and finish, each with 
its little white typewritten slip—thus 
went the old idea of purveying to the 
gasping public the story of spectacle 

lens manufacture. 

Unfortunately, the public ceasing gasping, took a 
firm hold on its cigar or lipstick—depending on each 
representative’s sex—and strolled on to more ex- 
citing things. 

But there was, and is, a really interesting story in 
the manufacture of lenses for spectacles. Most every- 
one wears spectacles and practically no one knows 
how the lenses are made. “Just plain glass” sums 
up the opinion of most. 

Quality in the glass from which spectacle lenses 
are made is perhaps more important to the welfare 
of the public than quality in anything else, except 
foodstuffs. But verbal reiteration did not get this 
idea across. . 

“Where do we go from here?” was the question 
in the minds of the advertising staff of the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co. “We have a story of interest 
to be told in the manufacture of optical glass, and if 
we can get the public to stop long enough to hear it, 
we will have accomplished something well worth 
while.” 

A trip through the glass and lens division of the 
Bausch & Lomb plant never failed to bring enthu- 
siasm and interest out of the most passive cases of 
bored cynicism. 

It was decided that the only way to arouse interest 
in the manufacture of spectacle lenses would be to 
lead the public through the plant. Unfortunately, the 
company didn’t see its way clear to transport the 





entire strolling populace of the United States to its 
plant in Rochester, and obviously the sixteen build- 
ings housing this plant could not be taken on a tour 
of the United States. So the next logical step in 
working out the idea was the determination of some 
means of getting the plant to the public—‘Mahomet 
and the mountain stuff’.—as one of the bright young 
copy writers announced. 

A clever artist was called into consultation. He 
claimed, as artists always do, that it could be done 
only with appropriate art. “Do your stuff, big boy!” 
was the hearty, if inelegant, reply of the sales pro- 
motion manager. 

The brief colloquial instructions were supple- 
mented by the statement that the product MUST be 
shown in its different stages of production. 

Eventually it was decided also that each major 
operation in the process of production was to be illus- 
trated. “But,” was the next thought, “why show the 
undramatic polishing machines, tier after tier of them 
bathed in gory rouge?” “Nay, nay,” said the artist, 
“let's make it better than real and tie in a little human 
interest.” 

Obviously, the most effective way to get human 
interest into the display was to show people. But 
lenses are small and most people large. If we used 
people in proportion, the lenses could not be seen, and 
if we distorted the lenses we would be out of pro- 
portion so terribly that no one would have any faith 
in our presentation. The resulting thought was to 
produce the people very much smaller than proper 
proportion, and the most effective way to do this was 
by the development of a cartoon character who would 
take part in all of the operations. 

The same conditions existed in the machines. 
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They were too large in comparison with the size of 
the finished or unfinished product. Reduction of their 
size would not be an accurate process. This was 
solved by cartooning the processes also. The car- 
tooning took the form of using for each process illus- 
trated the tool usually associated with such a process. 
As an example, lenses are not drilled with a brace 
and bit, but drilling brings to mind the use of a brace 
and bit, so why not illustrate it this way? This was 
done. 

So a cartoon figure was developed. He was armed 
with the tools usually associated with the operations 
he was supposed to be performing. The product was 
then placed in each cartoon machine showing just 
how it should be used. Presto, we had ten units, each 


a cut-out properly labeled, which told the story of 
lens manufacture. The story was told in a human 
and interesting way. 

Obviously, these cut-outs could not be placed in 
front of the conventional back drop usually used for 
windows, and crepe paper, the window trimmers’ 
friend in times of stress, would be out of place. One 
of the cut-outs illustrated the placing of the glass 
crucible in the white-hot furnaces. This is a thrilling, 
spectacular operation. Here was a good thought for 
the background. This operation was pictured in more 
detail than the others, on a larger cut-out and used 
for the background. 

A live, interesting story of the manufacture of 
spectacle lenses that holds attention was thus evolved. 
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Above—A plain, unassuming lens blank as it was shown 
in the “good old days.’ Not much life or action here. 
Left—The same unassuming lens blank in its new display 
garb. Here a story is being told and will be remembered. 
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The Window’s Circulation Value 


Judged by the Same Standards by Which Other Advertising Media Are 
Appraised the Display Is the Most Powerful Agency Known 


By W .E. HARDY 
President, Hardy Advertising, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 


(From an Address Delivered to the Chicago Display Men’s Club) 


UDGED by the same standards by which other 
advertising is judged, the display window is 
the most powerful medium that we know any- 
thing about. I ain not going to hand out bou- 
quets to displaymen by saying that window 
display is selling more goods today than any 

other form of advertising. I haven’t the facts on that point. 
I only know that some stores claim that as high as 30 to 50 
per cent of their sales are traceable to window display. 

I am not going to talk about display itself. I am going 
to talk about the window. We are going to compare the 
display with white space in newspapers, magazines and bill- 
boards. All that an advertiser has to go by in buying adver- 
tising in magazines or newspapers is white space—just space 
to be filled with pictures of his product or a message about 
his product. All that a retailer has to see when he rents a 
store with a display window in it is the empty window—a 
place in which to show his merchandise. 

What is it that makes pages in the Saturday Evening 
Post worth $8,000 to $12,000 a page—or pages in the Chicago 
Tribune worth up to $4,000 a page for rotogravure advertis- 
ing space ? 

What is it that makes store rentals run up to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars a year? Space in advertising media 
and retail store rentals are based on exactly the same thing— 
circulation. 

All advertising space, including display windows, is based 
on quantity, qnality and character of circulation. Mere 
quantity of circulation means nothing unless we further 
analyze the quality and character of that circulation. 


If a manufacturer or retailer has ultra-high-grade quality 
products to sell, obviously he must have circulation for his 
advertising and past his windows that offers him the possi- 
bilities for a high-grade clientele. He may have quantity 
circulation and quality circulation and yet not be able to 
get the business. 

In renting a store or buying space in a publication we 
cannot go altogether by the quantity and quality of the 
passersby or the readers of the publicaation. We must also 
look into the character of that circulation. 

A store might be located on a busy street leading to a 
railway station—carrying passengers night and morning to 
and from wealthy suburbs. Here is quantity circulation and 
quality circulation, but what of the character of this circula- 
tion? This circulation comes at the wrong time of the day— 
when the crowds are hastening home. 

In buying circulation on publication, character of circu- 
lation is as important as quantity and quality. We must 
‘consider whether the publication reaches its “aders at a 
time when they are in a buying mood or at 7 time when 
they are distracted by movies, radio, motoring, or the many 
other things that are bidding for our attention in these 
strenuous changing times. 

Our first conclusion, then, is that the retail display win- 
dow offers a selected audience for our selling effort from 
the standpoint of quality, quantity and character. 

Most stores are located where they have quantity circu- 
lation. As to quality, the store is usually built to meet the 
buying needs of its community, and as to character or circu- 
lation, most stores are located where they get their window 
circulation at a time when the passers are in a buying mood. 

The next consideration that determines the character of 
circulation of an advertising medium or a retail store is 
appearance. The appearance and make-up of a magazine 
largely determines the character of its readers. Just so in 


a retail store the appearance of the store front largely deter- 
mines the character of the circulation past the store. A 
modern store front with well-lighted, well-trimmed windows, 
windows means a selected circulation. 

The appearance of the store front is a big factor in de- 
termining the quantity, quality and character of the window 
circulation. 

Designers of modérn store fronts, such as the Kawneer 
Co., of Niles, Mich., lighting engineers, such as those of the 
research laboratories in Nela Park and expert displaymen 
have demonstrated over and over again that they can pull 
crowds away from one side of the street to the other, or off 
of the main street to less frequented streets by means of 
better display windows. Again I say that circulation past 
good retail windows is a selected circulation. 

Retailers who want to build greater circulation past their 
windows—circulation of quantity, quality and character—can 
do it with better windows just as effectively as magazines 
increase their circulation. 

What is circulation worth? Cost per thousand is a fair 
yardstick by which to measure the value of any kind of 
circulation. From a survey made this year it was found that 
the following costs per thousand circulation are charged for 
space in various forms of advertising media. 

For one page in color, not including art work or pro- 
duction cost: 


Weeklies—average cost............. $4.89 per thousand circulation 
Women’s magazines—average cost.. 4.54 per thousand circulation 
Popular monthlies................... 4.93 per thousand circulation 
Fanme (SEABMOE SS oo 55 5 skstinses . 3.16 per thousand circulation 
Ciass magazines up to.............. 17.32 per thousand circulation 
INGWENAGGSN ec co ccanencccaccasssass 3.83 per thousand circulation 
Billboards, 24-sheet posters.......... 93c per thousand circulation 


Circulation of billboards is figured on an average of 10,000 
passers per week. This makes billboard costs run $9.30 per 
week, or $37.20 per month. 

What is the billboard value of a display window? Cir- 
culation past retail windows varies so much that it is diffi- 
cult to arrive at any general average. 

One test recently made in a city of 35,000 population 
showed 97,000 checked passers in a week. At billboard rates 
this window was worth $90.21 per week, or $369.84 per month, 
or $4,438.08 per year. 

Which will sell the most merchandise and ring up the 
most profits—billboards reaching 97,000 people a week and 
costing $4,438.08 per year, or a window display reaching 
the same number of people? Anyone knows that a window 
display showing actual merchandise—right near the point 
where goods and cash change hands—will sell infinitely more 
per thousand circulation than a billboard far removed from 
the merchandise. 

Now let’s find out the value of window displays as com- 
pared with the cost of newspaper advertising. The average 
page rate for newspaper advertising as stated above is $3.83 
per thousand circulation. Making an allowance of two 
readers per paper reduces this cost to $1.91 per thousand 
circulation. To reach 97,000 readers, the same number as 
reached by the clocked window before mentioned, would cost 
$185.27. To reach as many readers as the above window 
would reach in one month would cost $741.08. At newspaper 
rates the above window is worth $8,892.26 per year. 

Yet this is not all that window is worth. The window 
has a plus selling value far in excess of its mere publicity 
value. If a retailer can make newspaper advertising pay, 
and many do, think how much more he can make windows 
pay by putting an equivalent investment into a better store 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Chicago Monthly Display Review 


Spirit of the Yuletide Reflected in Myriad Windows of the Loop as 
Display Craft Prepares for Great City’s Most Lavish Celebration 
By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
Special Correspondent, The DISPLAY WORLD 





MMEDIATELY after 
Thanksgiving Day 
the grand rush was 
on to get the Christ- 
mas decorations and 
displays in the win- 

dows. In fact, in several instances 
Christmas displays appeared before 
this holiday, principally toys in the 
larger shops, and, of course, in 
certain jewelry stores gift mer- 
chandise was displayed in the win- 
dows practically all of the month 
of November. 

At this writing, that store with- 
out the typical Christmas atmos- 
phere in the windows is conspicu- 
ous, to say the least. The arti- 
ficial flower houses, usually located 
at spots remote from the loop, have 
extra salesmen on their floors and 
something of the appearance of 
bargain day at the department 
stores. All of them have been do- 
ing a splendid business—much more 
than in previous years—and expect 
to be entirely through with Christ- 
mas decorations by the tenth of 
the month. Now if the retail stores 
generally are as successful as their 
optimism and efforts have made 
the flower people, well, everything 
will be rosy (excuz, plizz, de quip) 
for spring! 

At any rate, the windows reflect 
the spirit of Christmas and extreme 
optimism. If the people have 
enough money, last year’s total 
sales will be exceeded and _ the 
power of the show window will 
have been proven again, though ad- 
vertising and the buyers may get 
the credit. 

The Davis Dry Goods Co.'s 
store at Jackson, State and Van 
Buren Streets was among the first 
of the larger stores to unveil their 
two blocks of show windows fully 
trimmed with Christmas merchan- 
dise and backed up with Yule deco- 
rations. The windows have espe- 
cially good displays of merchan- 
dise, arranged with taste and an 
absence of crowding, such as one 
might expect in this store of all 
the people that carries a permanent 
guarantee to be not undersold at 








TOYLAND’S ANNUAL PARADE 
—Top, Field’s feature window 
showing a mechanical clown band; 
center, J. H. Richter display for 
The Fair, using bright background 
panels; base, modern art puppet 
master attraction device at Man- 
del’s, strings attached to dolls be- 
low; this is produced by A. H. 
Kagey. 
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any time. Incidentally, they are running a “December Sale 
of Christmas Merchandise” with rather large posters placed 
here and there in the windows without seriously affecting 
the appearance of the merchandise displays. 

There is a rather unique display in the large corner win- 
dow at Van Buren and State Street corner, in which a 
miniature church has been built against the side of the win- 
dow wall, with a constant “procession” of pilgrims going 
into the doors of the church. The whole affair is placed on 
a platform about twenty-eight inches from the floor and two 
feet back from the edge of the window glass. The churchyard 
is covered with snow and landscaped with miniature cedar 
trees, which not only give a realistic appearance to the 
setting, but serve as a shield to hide part of the mechanics 
of the moving display. Toys are displayed in the space be- 
tween the edge of the platform and the window glasses on 
both streets. Crowds have been around the window since 
it was opened to view. 

Just across the street at State and Jackson Boulevard, 
the windows of Maurice L. Rothschild are resplendent with 
displays of regular men’s clothing with a generous sprinkling 
of smaller furnishings that come within the province of 
“sensible gifts for men.” Silver and red wreaths, foliage, 
etc., are the holiday decoratives used against the rich oak 
window backgrounds. A continuous panel of bright red silk 
velour has been puffed along the floor near the window glass, 
upon which small items are displayed prefusely. Small red 
holly sprays are sprinkled here and there on items of mer- 
chandise to further emphasize the gift season. There are 
quite a few items shown at moderate prices in these win- 
dows, but in the main better things are displayed with the 
price tickets, regardless of what the figure. 

At the Hub, which is across the street again, the windows 
are made to reflect the Yule spirit in no uncertain manner 
by the large bouquet of bright red poinsettias massed in a 
specially constructed vase of wood, painted silver and green, 
with panel pictures in bright colors on the four sides of the 
top. This decorative set piece is in all about seven feet high, 
so there is no chance for them not to be seen. A silver and 
black cloth runner is used on all the window floors. There 
are the regular unit displays of suits and overcoats, and here 
and there in between are small unit groups of distinctive 
furnishings shown with Christmas boxes, sprays of holly, 
and price tickets. The interior of the first floor of the Hub 
is quite attractive, being worked out in bright red, foliage 
and wreaths used in connection with red panels applied to 
the pilasters in the store. 


At the Baskin store, farther up the street (the displays of 
which received favorable comment in the last issue) are 
some of the smartest men’s wear trims on the street. Messrs. 
Gale and Matthews are certainly keeping their standards 
up and plus a bit now and then. The two outside window 
feature suits and furnishings. There are some splendid look- 
ing suits displayed and priced at $36 (they look like $50 
suits). Only two suits are shown in each of the windows, 
one at each end of the window, displayed on forms, per- 
fectly draped and immaculately “ensembled.” 


In between is a compact ugit of shirts of one set in three 
colors with ties that harmonize beautifully, ay, perfectly, 
with the combination patterns on each shirt. Monogrammed 
handkerchiefs, links, lighters and cigarette cases are also in 
keeping. They are splendid Christmas displays of good mer- 
chandise that will appeal to many women gift seekers, who 
may know little about “what’s what” for men, but every one 
of whom has an instinctive flare for taste and good color 
combination. 

There are other men’s shops along State Street, of course, 
but their windows always seem to indicate that they have 
become confused and try to put as much merchandise in the 
windows as they think they ought to sell during the week. 
The poor windows can’t help it because they look as they 
do, and the managers can’t understand why nineteen passersby 
in twenty can walk past the display without seeing some- 
thing in the window to stop them. The values.are there, 
granted, but—the “appearance value” isn’t visible. 

The same holds true with hundreds of other shops fea- 
turing various and sundry lines of merchandise. Price and 
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quantity come before attraction in their minds and they 
think the public should feel exactly as they do about it. 

A splendid illustration of this point is evidenced by the 
crowds that have continually milled about the display room 
in one of the Palmer House stores where the new Ford cars 
are on display. The exhibit has been on for five or six days 
already, but there has never been the least diminution of the 
interested lookers from early morning until twelve at night. 
Of course, there public curiosity has been at a high pitch for 
some time. And while the low price of the new car has been 
something of a surprise, neither the curiosity nor the low 
price would have counted for much had not the new model 
shown as much an improvement in looks and lines as it does 
over the old one. That is the one outstanding ejaculation of 
most of the people who saw it for the first time. There are 
three other exhibits of the new Fords in the city but outside 
the loop, and all of them are playing to crowded houses. 

The department stores, including Field’s, The Fair, Car- 
son-Pirie-Scott & Co., Mandel’s, Boston Store and Davis 
Co., according to the time-honored custom have devoted their 
most prominent corner windows -to toys. In all with the 
exception of Marshall Field & Co.’s toy display, there is 
one of the Messmore & Damon’s mechanical circus pieces 
doing its stuff, to the delight of children and grownups alike. 

If there is not much contrast with the toy windows of old, 
there is a noticeable difference in the character of the toys. 
For instance, there is a definite trend toward more realistic 
animals, a remarkable difference in electric trains; in fact, 
this trend runs through the entire list of toys perhaps, but 
is particularly evident in certain lines as above mentioned. 

In Field’s window there is a train, consisting of engine and 
several cars (naturally), that are so large that if a “wreck” 
were to occur some kiddy might get hurt. There are several 
items displayed in this window that would cost well over a 
hundred dollars if not over the second hundred. 

The attraction piece in the Field display of toys is a 
clown band consisting of grotesque figures in expressive 
and comical postures in the act of playing the several dif- 
ferent musical instruments. 

The toy window at Mandel’s is both spectacular and 
unusual. The background is a modernistic affair with a 
general setting supporting the huge face and hands of a 
master marionette (?) modeled in full relief. Strings are 
attached to the several smaller figures on the improvised 
stage below and these are presumably controlled by the 
hands above. The smaller figures are connected with a 
mechanism which actuate their stunts. 

The State Street windows at The Fair are rather well 
filled with displays of merchandise suitable for gift pur- 
poses backed up with a special center panel covered flat with 
silver or gold fabric, upon which is mounted at a diagonal 
slant a smaller panel consisting of a poster done in colors 
and representative of a greeting card with some bit of 
Christmas sentiment or verse lettered on. These are ap- 
parently held in place by two ties of the same gold or silver 
fabric as used for the flat covered panel. In each of the 
panels on either side of the center a large green holly wreath 
is hung. 

The colony of furniture stores and the music stores, all 
of which are located within a space of three blocks long on 
Wabash Avenue, one block east of State Street, have vied 
with each other in making their windows pull Christmas 
business during the holiday buying period. 

Several of the furniture houses have remodeled their win- 
dows since Hartmans built a new building and _ installed 
show windows that were designed and decorated for the 
display of furniture and home furnishings. Some of the 
furniture stores had windows that might have been intended 
for haberdashery displays originally. Certainly they were 
never intended to show living room, bedroom or dining room 
sets. There is a noticeable improvement in the looks of the 
street since some of these improvements have been made. 
Incidentally, a great improvement in the display of furni- 
ture with the larger room-sized windows, appropriate in- 
terior decorations and the tendency to display furniture and 
fittings for a certain type of room in the same period with 
other things in good taste. Taste in the furniture display is 
every bit as essential as it is in personal apparel. 
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With the New York Displaymen 


Gotham’s Toyland More Animated and Colorful Than in Previous 
Seasons and Presented with a Fresh Display Technique 


By COLEMAN W. McCAMPBELL 


New York Staff Representative, The DISPLAY WORLD 





HERE is something strategic about Thanksgiv- on the shopper. , Hence, the transformation of New York City 
ing in merchandising plans. It is always the into toy and gift land. 5 
signal for releasing the annual Christmas at- Not only is it a more animated and colorful toy and gift 
tack. Windows, store interiors and newspaper land than in previous seasons, it is also a toy and gift land 
advertisements point Christmas-wise. They all presented with a display technique that, for the most part, 
combine to concentrate a fusilade of appeals is fresh and unhackneyed. Holiday atmosphere is peculiarly 


* 





responsive to the new note in dis- 
play. It lends itself to carnival 
liveliness, to fantastic interpreta- 
tion, to column and shelf forma- 
tions, to eccentric fixtures and to 
gay colors. 

At Saks’ Fifth Avenue a three- 
window display of toys dominates. 
The toys are arranged on an irreg- 
ularly recessed embankment with 
a three-wing stiff background in 
solid colors of vivid hue. Circus 
grotesqueness is emphasized by Mr. 
Ring. In the six windows (four of 
which illustrated the November 
letter) with pleated backgrounds of 
gray material, original effects are 
achieved with illuminated columns 
of opaque glass which resemble 
towers of light. Innovations such 
as this lift window display onto a 
new artistic level. They make it a 
factor of real inspiration. : 

At Arnold Constable & Co., Mr. 
Arkow seems to have definitely 
found his stride in modernistic ex- 
pression. Certainly, his windows 
this week are not only bizarre, but 
achieve a unity as a series that is 
so often ignored by many of even 
our best displaymen. These win- 
dows have a Viennese flavor. Much 
black has been used and is relieved 
with brilliant color contrasts. <A 
front window has a background de- 
picting skyscrapers in a night set- 
ting. Two diagonal shafts of yel- 
low light reveal two aeroplanes at 
the point of their intersection. 
Against this background, square 
pedestals resembling gray concrete 
are ‘arranged regiments. On top 
of these pedestals and between 
them are placed small-size luggage 
and ladies’ handbags and _ pocket- 
books. The window is _ partly 
framed with ribbon strips some- 
what similar,to those used at Saks’ 
Fifth Avenue, except that these are 
of black and gray in sombre shad- 
ing. The same kind of framing is 





GOTHAM GIFT WINDOWS— 
Modernism’s influence on holiday 
displays is marked. It crops out 
in Richard Brodeur’s poster back- 
ground for Hudnut’s (top), in 
eccentric cases for pottery used by 
G. Kilpatrick at Lord & Taylor’s 
(center), and in E. Arkow’s screens 
at Arnold Constable’s. 
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used for the second front window in different coloring. In 
this window mirror cubes are used with weird effect. 

In all the other Arnold Constable windows black is domi 
nant with bright colored panels of formalized all-over pat- 
terns, like the sides and tops of Viennese boxes. The two 
windows flanking the entrance are even brighter in accent. 
One in particular has a many-folded screen background 
covered with nursery paper that fairly frolics with tones of 
green and yellow. Round posts covered with green felt and 
arranged in groups make it almost a fairy-tale forest. Toy 
figures playfully disport themselves on top of the posts, 
against them and on the floor. The whole is a clever riot 
of color and action. 

And, speaking of action, it is the keynote to a series of 
four windows used by Mr. Biggs at. Stern's. The purpose of 
these windows is to merchandise Toyland. Judging from the 
Forty-second Street pedestrians who gather in front of them 
they are successful. Each window has several large-size 
animal or character figures in humorous action. The most 
popular in appeal is the Happy Hooligan and Humpty- 
Dumpty window. In most of the windows crude colors and 
irregular shelving has been used to good advantage. Some- 
how, this correspondent has a feeling that Mr. Biggs is 
handicapped by a limited appropriation. Otherwise he might 
accomplish more interesting things than he is at present. In 
many ways he has been a pioneer in new methods and ideas. 
Lately others, inspired by what he first did, have been domi- 
nating the scene. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick, of Lord & Taylor's, is another who has 
been greatly disappointing in the past few weeks. His recent 
achievements have been so fine that it is always a shock to 
see him lapse into the ordinary, as he did when last week he 
indicated Christmas atmosphere by inserting over-ornate 
panels of red damask in conjunction with gaudy electric 
candles. However, he has had several good effects in dis- 
playing gifts, particularly with screens of Gothic tendency 
with shelves and niches. Oh, yes, and mention must be 
made of a striking series of windows in which he displayed 
“Americana Prints” three or four weeks ago. The “Amer- 
icana Prints” are a group of original silks designed by well- 
known artists which a certain manufacturer started three 
years ago. One of this year’s designs is called “Pegs.” Mr. 
Kirkpatrick posed great pegs about the floor of the window, 
like an inverted forest, and before a painted screen were 
more pegs. These pegs were colored silver and black and 
were in perfect accord with the design of the fabrics draped 
around them. In an adjoining window a fabric called “Rhap- 


sody,” which caricatured an American jazz band in full: 


swing, was shown in a setting in which a saxophone and 
several other musical instruments figured prominently. In 
a third window was a display, entitled “April.” Several 
open umbrellas created the proper atmosphere for a print 
decorated with rows of umbrellas amidst brightly colored 
raindrops. 

Two extensive toy displays were those at R. H. Macy & 
Co. and Gimbel Brothers. At the former store the annual 
Tony Sarg spectacle, this year entitled “Adventure in the 
Magic Forest,” revealed, with hosts of new surprises, a fairy 
pageant extending through six windows. Gimbel Brothers 
uncovered “Tumble Town,” a gay display embracing four of 
the store’s main windows and presenting a profusion of bril- 
liant playthings. John Wanamaker showed Santa Claus at 
work at his bench in the midst of heaps and heaps of toys. 
At Hearn’s, dolls revolved on a high pyramidal fixture. 

So much for toys. In a recent issue of Women’s Wear, 
Norman Bel Geddes, who is now designing windows for 
Franklin Simon & Co., rose to his own defense. He started 
the article as follows: “The other day I encountered a woman 
for whose taste and judgment I have great respect. She said 
to me, ‘I think your first Franklin Simon windows were dis- 
graceful.’ I said to her, ‘So do I.’” Then he went on to say 
that he hoped his mistakes would be forgiven when it was 
realized that he is experimenting with a new medium. He 
has been accustomed to setting the stage for spectators 
thirty to one hundred feet away instead of for spectators a 
few feet away. This resulted in distorted proportions and 
accessories looming huge and grotesque, making ludicrous 
the exquisite merchandise they were designed to boldly dis- 
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play. When Mr. Bel Geddes states that Fifth Avenue win- 
dows are too cold and dignified, too lacking in emotional 
appeal, too seldom striking, I disagree. They may have been, 
but they are not now. While far from perfect in attention 
power and artistic merchandising, they have made mammoth 
strides forward. And certainly much of the work one sees 
is both interesting and stimulating and that in itself is a 
healthy sign. Innovation is becomng the rule rather than 
the excepton. When Mr. Bel Geddes says, “Merchandise and 
background should always tieup so intimately, so organically, 
that they become a single unit,” I agree. That is a prin- 
ciple which many displaymen can put into practice with great 





New York Tieup of “Topsy and Eva” With Shirt Display 


improvement in their results. In planning his wndows, Mr. 
Bel Geddes has reduced every scenic accessory to a system 
of units, which, being interchangeable, should furnish an 
endless variety of forms, all adapted to display purposes. 
He has developed several interesting theories as regards the 
manipulation of these interchangeable units, unified stage 
setting and standard units of color. It remains to be seen 
just how far he goes with them. This correspondent likes to 
see anyone exercise the courage to pioneer, even if the first 
attempts are painful. 

At Avedon’s this week the two front windows were deco- 
rated similarly with a background screen of pale blue orna- 
mented with silver and pink. Each also contained a horse- 
shoe niche, outlined in black and silver, where evening 
bags, glittering jewelry and other evening accessories were 
disclosed. In the center of one window a wax mannequin in 
a bright red taffeta evening frock reclined gracefully on a 
silver bench ypholstered in dark green velvet. At the side 
the window was closed with a modernistic skyscraper screen. 
In the window opposite, a single wax mannequin displayed 
a metallic cloth evening wrap. 

Note: Horseshoes as a decorative element are coming 
into favor and bid fair to attain the popularity of stars last 
spring. Perhaps this is due to the golden horseshoe at the 
opera, or it may have been derived from the many fashion- 
able horse shows of late. 





TYING A SHIRT TRIM WITH “TOPSY” FILM 

Through a tieup with the National Shirt Shops, Inc., a 
striking Broadway window display was obtained for the 
Duncan Sisters in “Topsy and Eva” during its New York 
pre-release run at the Rivoli-United Artists Theatre. 

A selection of neckties, shirts, suspenders and socks was 
backed with a lithograph cut-out of the Duncan Sisters from 
the “Topsy and Eva” twenty-four sheet poster. 

During the time this black and white display was one 
of Broadway’s points of interest about ninety dozen black 
and white patterns in neckties were sold over the counter. 
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Window Night Becoming A Fixture 


Cooperative Presentation of New Seasonal Displays Rapidly Becoming 
a Compeer of the Openings—Names Often Vary 


HOUGH seasonal openings have long been 
customary among the majority of de- 
partment stores, the community ‘“window 
night” is a comparatively new develop- 
ment, leaping into popularity with a 

rapidity that stamps it as a valuable asset. Its chief 
exponents are the smaller trading centers, embracing 
cities of less than a hundred thousand population. In 
rare instances cities of greater size have been able to 
stage effective celebrations, although the individual 
merchant's insistence upon independence in action has 
thwarted institution in most of them. 





“Window Night” masquerades under a variety of 
names, but the methods of celebration are substan- 
tially alike. For a period, windows are veiled while 
the newest in fabrics and apparel creations are pre- 
pared for display. Simultaneously, either in the morn- 
ing or in the early hours of the evening, up go the 
blinds, and the public, prepared for the occasion by 
widespread advertising, gazes upon the expositions 
of the latest in style and colorings. 

In Nashville, Tenn., this fall the celebration was 
ushered in under the sobriquet of “Dress-Up Week,” 
and it proved to be a memorable event. 

With the official opening, 
windows, stores and folks 
showed a tendency to drop 
their summer togs and step out 
in complete new bibs and 
tuckers. For weeks Nashville 
buyers had been in eastern 
markets securing for the local 
trade the right thing for Nash- 
villians’ for every occasion. 
When the curtains of the show 
windows were drawn back, the 
first glimpse of what they had 
been buying was there. 

In keeping with the cooper- 
ative idea of the Associated 
Retailers of Nashville to create 
a “dress consciousness” in 
Nashville, dozens of Nashville 
stores presented what they 
had to say on what to wear 
this fall. Windows dressed in 
their best drew hundreds of 
men and women to look and 
admire. 

In Ypsilanti, Mich., the 
night assumes the guise of an 
“Autumn Festival” and proves 
a genuine stimulant of busi- 
ness. Originally conceived 
merely as a “window night,” it 
is now tied in with the “Corn 
and Canning Show’ fostered 
by the Kiwanis Club. 

“No attempt is made to sell 
merchandise,” says Olin C. 
Eckley, secretary of the Ypsi- 


FALL OPENING DISPLAYS— 
Top by W. K. McGee, L. H. Field 
Co., Jackson, Mich.; center, a black 
and gold scheme by L. L. Wilkins, 
Kerr Dry Goods Co. Oklahoma 
City; base, contrast of white figures 
and black hangings by John T. 
Mackey, Herpolsheimer’s, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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lanti Board of Commerce. “In fact, it is regarded as a 
breach of retail etiquette to try to make sales the night 
of the festival. Window displays are the best that can 
be developed, with the merchants using the autumn 
foliage, cornstalks, fruit and flowers to furnish the 
background of the idea. In stores featuring women’s 
wear or men’s clothing, style shows are held in either 
the store windows or on platforms in the stores. Ypsi- 
lanti merchants believe that the style show held ‘in the 
store’ secures better publicity than an event put on in a 
theatre. 

“Professional street decorations are used to pro- 
vide atmosphere for the festival, and band concerts 
supply the necessary music. 
wait until October 1 for their seasonal event, being 
certain that cool weather assists in stimulating the 
buying. In addition to ordinary forms of advertising, 
the Ypsilanti people, through the Board of Commerce, 
invite the children of the rural and city schools to 
come to the festival and receive treats in the form of 
candy bars, ‘Frost bites,’ balloons and fancy paper 
hats, The presence of the chil- 
dren insures the parents, who 


The Ypsilanti people 





also appreciate the fact that an 
effort is being made to please 
the children. Interest in the 
windows and in the merchandise’ 
is great, and many direct results 
are traceable to the autumn fes- 
tival. It is regarded as giving 
a real boost to fall and winter 
buying.” 

“Window Shopping Night 
is a semi-annual event in Frank- 
lin, being held in the spring and 
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been selected from the ranks of traveling salesmen and 
the merchants of nearby cities. An effort is made to 
avoid selecting anyone who might-be in any way con- 
nected with out retail stores. 

“The following are classifications in which the win- 
dows are judged: Dry Goods, Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear, 
Millinery Stores, Men’s Clothing Stores, Furniture 
Stores, Drug Stores, Hardware Stores, Book Stores, 
Shoe Stores, Jewelers, Cigar Stores, Candy and Ice 
Cream Stores, Electrical Shops, Five and Ten Cent 
Stores, Florists, Meat Markets, Restaurants, Bakeries, 
Flour and Feed Stores, Grocers, Paint Shops, Specialty 
Shops, Auto Accessories, Delicatessens and a miscella- 
neous group containing the stores which it is imposble 
to classify in any of the above groups. 

“For about ten days before Window Shopping 
Night the merchants carry small announcements in their 
regular advertisements calling attention to the date of 
the event. For several days prior to the event the retail 
division of the Chamber of Commerce carries an adver- 


(Continued on page 78) 





and in the fall, and is sponsored 
entirely by the retail division of 
the Chamber of Commerce,” 
says Loren D. Schoppe, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Franklin, Pa. “The 
‘night’ held on October 7 was 
the twelfth and one of the most 
successful events of its kind 
ever staged. For that occasion 
all of the stores, even the smaller 
ones in the outlying districts, 
put forth special effort in deco- 
rating their windows. The 
stores are divided into classifi- 
cations, and a blue ribbon award 
is given to the best window in 
each classification and honor- 
able mention to the second best 
There are five judges, and in 
times past these judges have 





THEY WERE PRIZE WIN- 
NERS—At the top is John Du- 
buisson’s Fabric Trim for Cain- 
Sloan’s, Nashville, Tenn.; center, 
E. H. Lisle’s Prize Winning Tieup 
With the Oklahoma State Fair 
Horse Show, McEwen-Hallibur- 
ton’s, Oklahoma City; base, J. 
Hoogerhyde’s Prize Winner in 
Battle Creek (Mich.) competition. 
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NOVELTIES 
THAT 
REVEAL THE 
DISPLAYMAN’S 
ARTISTRY 


Two Thousand Strands 
of Pearls Were Used in 
This Display by Carl W. 
Ahlroth, May Co., Los 
Angeles—Figure Draped 
in Green Against Black 
Plush Hangings. 





A Replica of a San Fran- 
cisco Chinatown Build- 
ing Built by E. H. Lisle, 
the McEwen-Halliburton 
Co., Oklahoma City— 
Color Scheme, Ebony and 
Lavender. 





Silk Display by Leonard 
Shearer, Rhodes Bros., 
Tacoma, Wash., Depict- 
ing Rainier National Park 
Silk—Black Satin Hang- 
ings and Floor. 
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That Issue of Open and Closed Backs 


The Character of the Goods Should Govern the Choice—Dainties 
in Gleaming Cases Need No Concealment—But Underwear! 


By OLD TIMER 


HE autumnal sale of cretonnes was on. Big 

Bill Clary, loyal helper, garbed as usual in 

his ancient-red-sweater way, was in his 

glory. For Chief Bender had turned over 

to him the ordering about of the cretonne 

department boys pushing a loaded, rubber-wheeled 

truck about the front of the store, replenishing broken 
stocks in the windows and replacing those sold out. 

“Hey! Youse guys take them yellows and put ’em 
under the north light. Youse guys know what the Old 
Man said about ‘yellows for north light, greys for the 
south, blacks for the east and roses for the west!’ ” 
- Briskly Clary raved on, to the delight of the boys, 
mimicking his decorator-in-chief as he seriously added, 
“And that’s how I got my start!’ No one ever knew 
what Clary meant by that, his favorite phrase, and he 
never explained. But it always drew a laugh just the 
same. 

But there is something else on my mind that I want 
to talk to you about. It’s what Clary’s chief had to say 
about open and closed back show windows. For you 
know open or closed back show windows has been a 
much-mooted subject, and a long bone of contention 
between boss and trimmer. 

Trimmer! I wonder why we ever discarded that 
friendly old term, trimmer. Chief trimmer! Know 
what “trimmer” means, men? Step inside a millinery 
shop some time and ask to see the trimmer. The way 
the gang gets busy will elucidate a little. In the hat 
trade the trimmer is the ace, king, queen and jack. Any- 
one can be a manager. That is something one can work 
up to. It means just sitting on the job and inheriting. 
But a trimmer! Say, like the other geniuses, trimmers 
are born, not made. 

“Know what’s the coming background, Bill?” Big 
Chief Bender asked Clary, in one of his idle talks, just 
after Bill had asked, “Say, Chief, which is the best of 
the two, open or closed show windows?” and the Old 
Man had replied, succinctly, as was his habit, that 
all ills were not amenable to the same treatment. 

Bill shook his head as the Chief went on to explain, 
in the dry, suave way that always gripped the listening 
Clary, that to dose an appendicitis sufferer with cough- 
drops would be about as profitable and beneficial a pro- 
ceeding as to appoint a yardgoods man to put up pre- 
scriptions. From which Clary knew the Chief meant 
that the correct show window back is suited to the line 
it has to show; that the one admirable for setting off 
bearskin coats would never, never serve as a setting 
for pillboxes, no more than the miniature Ford deliver- 
ing pills to the corner druggist would be adequate for 
the transporting of United States steel. 

Conning over the Old Man’s words of wisdom, 
one comes to the conclusion that, roughly speaking, 
displays may be divided into two classes, the one em- 





bracing such lines as confectionery, drugs and sun- 
dries, grocers’ bottled and package goods and kindred 
lines of stuff, where one may view the entire line at a 
time without conflict of ideas, openly and freely, 
almost as if a customer could herself select her pur- 
chase from the goods displayed in the window, so at 
one with the interior is it; and the other including all 
those lines wherein each is individual, distinct and sepa- 
rate, such as clothing, haberdashery, gowns, shoes, 
drapery goods, millinery, where the purchased articles 
are ordinarily taken from stock to be wrapped. 

Take the restaurant, for example. The moment the 
dining room is separated from the window by a closed 
in or curtained back, that moment it slips in many minds 
into the café category, and to the upstate traveler it 
means that the inside is equipped with a bar, a brass 
foot rail, and “suds” as the princpal item on the bill. 


Fancy fruiters, some jewelers,—especially where 
merchandise of untold value is placed on display,— 
pawnbrokers,—in some states the law demands this,— 
modistes, dry cleaners, pressing-tailors,—the latter two 
with nought but service for sale,—and the windows of 
many more are best fitted with no back at all, but open 
to the interior, where one can see beyond the window 
trim to the inside, with its distinct invitation to enter. 
A gay poster might make one pause before a display 
of porous plasters, but if it is in a window with back 
closed, of what avail unless one has pain in his back? 
The same display in an open-back window causes the 
glance to seek beyond, and if the looker is reminded of 
some needed item the sale is due to the open-back. 

To many, candies are not candies set in boxes in a 
closed back window. The effect is too much of a fin- 
ished trim, not to be disturbed for the wanted pound 
or half-pound. But let one see to the store inside, and 
one finds the toothsome tidbits in their infinite varieties, 
row on row, in the gleaming glass cases, well-nigh 
irresistible. Tinned fish in the fancy grocer’s window 
may not appeal to the gourmet, but if he can see his 
favorite jampots and relishes and green bottles shelved 
past them, is it not plausible that he will become a prey 
to his appetite? 

For such items as above one would deem the open- 
back window preferable by far. For lines of a more or 
less intimate nature, privacy is desirable and proper, 
and the back should be enclosed. The first act of a 
friend of ours, on moving his stock of shoes to a neigh- 
boring open-backed window shop where he had assumed 
the lease, was to install fabric curtains to a height of 
eight feet, closing in the open windows and shutting off 
the view from the street. He said that no woman would 
undertake a shoe-fitting if the view were unobstructed 
from the sidewalk. But curtains would not be needed 
for the showing of washing machines. 

Man, too, is shy. It would be torture to ask him to 
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“When a Genius Is Born the Dunces Begin to Dance”’—The Bigger the Man the Quicker He Says, “I Don’t Know” 


select his shirts in a wide-open store with nothing be- 
tween him and the passerby except the plate glass. He 
likes the privacy obtainable in the quiet store corner 
behind the enclosed shop window. Department stores 
are universal in their closed back windows. What else 
would do for the myriads of lines they display, with 
the numberless lines arranged inside? Can you imagine 
how it would be if they did not back in the windows? 
The trimmer—or, more popularly and more modernly, 
the display manager—trips gaily to the show window 
with his precious handful of pattern gowns and outdoes 
himself, steps jauntily to the sidewalk to give himself 
a pat or two on the back (sure, I’ve been there), and 
curses the day they put the men’s underwear right be- 
hind his open-back show window, where he can plainly 
see rude men callously holding up union suits against 
their street clothing to insure the proper size! 

Then, too, when “display to the front” is required, 
how can the backs of their one-way drapes be concealed 
unless the windows are backed in? And if the upper 
floor “bait” in the window has the desired effect of 
bringing the prospect to the closing point, why jeop- 
ardize the sale by confusing the trim with merchandise 
displayed inside, as it is if the window is open backed? 

Some of the exclusive gown shops, the ones with 
but one of a kind and that one in the show window, 
have the back entirely open. But they do not require 
a trimmer; the “girls” do the work, and ample fitting 
rooms inside give the required privacy. The smaller 
nice store, where space and cash is limited, depends on 
fully curtained or closed windows, with some screens 





inside, for the privacy necessary to the slipping on of a 
gown. 

So, as specialists are the order of the day, so, too, 
are special treatments the order of the day, and once 
we confuse an upper floor article with one usually found 
on the first floor, the tendency is to detract one from the 
other where each should be individualized, each like a 
gem in its velvet-lined box. 

I once heard of an arbitrary, aged dry goods prince— 
they are always princes, you know—who drove down to 
the store one night to view his big new show windows. 
With him was his cosmopolitan son, whose plea, by the 
way, had been for enclosed show windows, while the 
father insisted on leaving the windows epen to the store. 
Among the trimmers it was conceded he was endeavor- 
ing to establish a precedent, that he was planning to do 
away with his window trimming department altogether, 
and so be able forever to dispense with what he chose to 
term a useless expense. 

So far the aged prince had seen his new windows 
only by daylight. Now, in the dusk, he was shocked to 
see the difference. While they had reflected nought but 
beauty by day, he did not need to flatten his face against 
the glass to see the horror given forth by night. Instead 
of the consummate charm of that same afternoon, he 
now glimpsed a morgue. Morgue of his hopes! In the 
desultory light inside he saw the cleaners working, 
sweeping, scrubbing, brushing. Sheets of many textures 
and colors draped the aisle tables and covered counters 
and ledges; sheets that were old, and plain, and plaid, 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Jack Ra? 
— istinctive | 
No.400 a7 le Show Windows © 


Displaymen everywhere realize that 

good lighting adds distinction to any 

show window display. This: is why the 

leading show windows of the country ' 
are lighted with X-Ray Reflectors. 


The “Jack” No. 400 X-Ray. Reflector 
shown is just one ‘of sixteen types of — 
X-Ray Reflectors designed for every 
size and kind of show window. =. 


CURTIS LIGHTING, Inc. 


1119 West Jackson Boulevard 





















.CHICAGO 


Si 31 West Forty-Sixth St. 3113 West Sixth St. 
SS New York Los Angeles 4 
































The best electrical dealers, everywhere, carry X-Ray Reflectors in stock. 
Demand genuine X-Ray greenbacked Reflectors! 
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Lighting Should Not Be Standardized 





Each Display Should Be Treated Differently Both as to Color and 
Intensity—the Displayman Must Determine What Is Needed 


By E. J. SHORT 
Display Specialist, Plainfield, New Jersey 


LL pictures are not 
the same color, the 
same __ brightness, 
and do not express 
the same _ mood. 
Neither _ should 

every show window in a store be 
equally bright or lighted in the 
same manner. When one glances 
down a line of windows in a 
large department store they 
should not all appear the same. 
Each display should be treated 
differently. For some exhibits a 
pinkish tint of light might be 
suitable; for others a deep amber. 
Still others might require a light 
green. The displayman can 
readily determine just what effect 
he desires. 

Every large store should have 
several sets of gelatin color 
screens or color caps which could 
be attached to the show window 
reflectors and the lighting modi- 
fied as displays are changed. For 
pure color an entire section of 
the window could be equipped 
with the color screens, or if just 
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a suggestion of color was wished, 
a few of the units could be 
equipped, leaving the others un- 
modified. It would be possible, for example, to have a dis- 
play which required deep green lighting at one end shading 
through amber to clear or unmodified lighting at the other. 
This could be readily accomplished by the proper selection 
of color screens and their application to the show window 
reflectors. 

Intelligent application of colored lighting to a display 
produces excellent results. Merely because a merchant has 
color equipment available he should not use it promiscuously 
with every display. Improper application of color produces 


* BIT OF SCOTCH” 
Rew Plaids frem the land of Heather, 























Directing the Passer’s Attention to Prior Newspaper Advertising—Mr. Short’s 
Scheme For Linking Up All Publicity Media. 


effects which are inartistic and annoying. The chief applica- 
tion of color is to create an atmosphere or setting; in other 
words, the psychological effect of the lighting should be 
given consideration. One should study the effect of color 
on the merchandise being displayed and ask himself if there 
is a logical reason for the use of the particular color he 
has in mind. As illustrating this point the following table 
contains some very brief suggestions indicating the general 
principle involved: 

Amber Screens or Color Caps—Women’s fall wear in 
autumnal setting; red and amber mixed, suggesting warmth. 
autumnal setting. 

Red and Amber Mixed—Suggesting warmth in living 
room furniture. 

Green and amber mixed, suggesting bright sun- 
shine; women’s spring wear. 

Green, suggesting cool and restful porch furniture. 

Blue, creating a cold atmosphere—toy 
display with Santa Claus and snow. 

Red and blue mixed with spot lamps for 
frocks and dresses. 

Red and clear mixed for lingerie. 


Red and green mixed with spots to catch 
high lights for cut glass and china. 

It is not necessary for the merchant to 
install a great deal of special wiring or a 
multiplicity of circuits in windows to get 
the different effects, although to 
produce a colored light, of course, 
means considerable absorption, 
and hence a higher wattage is 





Scotch Tweeds Receive Strong Support from the Type of Background 
Painting Suggested in Mr. Shorts Whimsical Sketch. 


required for lighting any par- 
ticular area. 
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KOESTER STUDENTS 


Are Trained in 


ctual Show Windows 




















There are twelve show windows of 
regulation size and modern construc- 
tion built in the class room for stu- 
dents’ use. Shown on this page are 
two typical displays as installed by 
students in their window practice 
work. The instruction not only in- 
cludes the most modern methods of 
displaying merchandise, but also 
appropriate decorative backgrounds 
for seasonable displays and special 
occasions. 






Seventy-five hundred square feet of 
floor space and many thousand 
dollars’ worth of merchandise and 
fixtures are required to handle, the 
instruction in this thoroughgoing, 
practical way. 


Nearly a quarter of a century of 
progress in this special field has 
made the Koester School the oldest, 
largest and best equipped school of 
its kind in the world. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 


In the early days of the school’s experience it was customary for students to display work for merchants through- 
out Chicago under the supervision of a service manager. In practice, however, the results were disappointing and 
entirely unsatisfactory. Too much time was wasted in going to and from work. More time was wasted in waiting 
for the old display to be removed and the windows made ready for the new display. Often times the windows were 
small and suitable fixtures were lacking. The idea of many merchants was to show a “sample” of every line of mer- 
chandise carried in a crowded miscellaneous display of unrelated items. Such displays were not in accord with the 
modern methods and were utterly lacking in beauty and attractiveness. Hence, this plan was discontinued. 


NO TIME WASTED 


Instead, we increased our floor space, installed additional modern windows, and increased our stock of merchandise 
and fixtures, with the result that all instruction is now conducted in the class room, under the direct supervision of 
competent instructors, without loss of time or effort. 


A carefully planned program of instruction and practice enables the student to obtain in eight weeks a broader know- 
ledge of display work than he could in several years of chuising around town, or working as an assistant display man. 


An interesting 100-page book explains our courses, and contains a remarkable account of prize winnings by Koester 
graduates. 


It’s free on request. Write for your copy today. 


The Koester School °" cicsco™ 
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Heralding A New Telephone Number 


The Minneapolis Branch of the Pittsburgh Coal Company Uses Its 
Windows to Acquaint Public With This Vital Detail 


OT many coal 
dealers take the ite 
trouble to bother 
with displays of 
their fuels, much 

iess to concern themselves with 
the task of preparing special 
displays. But there is a live 
wire on the staff of the Pitts- 
burg Coal Co. of Wisconsin, 
and he has made it his busi- 
ness to impart an individuality 
and character to the windows 
of the Minneapolis branch that 
have not only brought compli- 
‘ments but generous profits as 
well. A case in point is a 
display installed following a 
change in the firm’s telephone 
number. Since a large part of 
of a fuel concern’s orders are 
booked by ‘phone, patrons’ ac- 
quaintance with the number is an item of the greatest 
importance, and any means that can be used to quickly 
familiarize them with a change reacts to advantage. 

When it became evident that this proposition must 
be faced, Olof Carlson, who has been handling the 
Minneapolis windows, leaped into the breach and laid 
plans swiftly to use a special display as a publicity 
medium. When he had finished he had mapped out 
a scheme involving a tieup between coal and the tele- 
phone that not only brought the company’s new num- 
ber into prominence, but also delivered a strong mis- 
sionary appeal for buying by telephone. 











Linking Coal With the Hunting Season This Display Compares the Risk of 
Old Guns With Nondescript Fuels 








The Display Which Announced the Change—Not Merely a Statement 
of Fact But a Plea for Phoned Orders as Well. 


REMEMBER — 
THIS ONE 


DENNSYLVANI 
ANTHRACITE 
CHESTNUT SIZE. 
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The accompanying illustration brings out force- 
fully the style that was followed. There was noth- 
ing elaborate about the setting nor was there any 
attempt at decoration. The story was told at a glance, 
and told plainly, so that all who passed, no matter 
how swiftly, could get the full effect of the display. 
In the left corner was a card reading, “Dial Four 
Four One.” In the center was a poster prepared by 
the Western Electric Co., stressing “Coal in your 
telephone.” This was the “come hither” feature of 
the window, carrying a sales making appeal to the 
bulk of passers as contrasted with the “new number” 
card at the left. At the right 
was an old-style phone of the 
type used twenty years ago, 
when it was necessary to ring 
up the operator to get a num- 
ber. A short distance away, 
contrasting strongly in size and 
finish, was the modern desk 
phone, and close by was a shiny 
lump of coal and a toy truck 
loaded with. pieces of anthracite 
a final urge to “order fuel by 
*phone.” 

This display went into the 
windows toward the end of 
September, at a time when the 
duck hunting season was open- 
ing. The interest shown by 
Minneapolis “nimrods” in this 
sport prompted Mr. Carlson to 
to parallel the phone window 
with a display playing up this 

(Continued on page 49) 
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< ret Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
* ‘idl , World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
Me | be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 


<= THE ADLER-JONES CO. 
ma : 649 S. Wells Street 


Artificial Flowers—Decorations 


THE BODINE-SPANJER-JANES CO. 
1160 Chatham Court 


Distinctive Display Decorations 


BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 


Artistic Decorations & Artificial Flowers 


CHICAGO CARD BOARD CO. 
666 Washington Blvd. ' 


Art Poster Card and Mat Board 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. 
1119 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Complete Equipment for Lighting Effects 


THE D. J. HEAGANY MFG. CO. 
1123 W. Washington Blvd. 


Metal Display Fixtures and Card Holders 





INTERNATIONAL REGISTER co. 
13 South Thrdédp Street 


“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street 


Display’and Card Writing Instruction 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


Air Brushes and Accessories 


REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
1417 West Jackson Blvd. 


Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO 
134-140 North Robey Street 


Window and Interior Decorations 


SILVESTRI ART MFG. CO., INC. 
1035 Orleans Street 


Bakard Compo Display Creations 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 


everywhere—and 


recommended 


to progressive purchasers by the 


Buyers Service Bureau of The DISPLAY WORLD. 


Write for Catalogues! 








Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Co 
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Art and Alligators As Footwear Frills 


. Once Despised Futurism Is Now Trusted Ally of the Displayman, and 
Even Scaly Terror of the Swamps May Be Used to Win Attention 


ETROPOLITAN New York swarms with 
popular price shoe stores featuring goods 
retailing at figures ranging from four 
dollars per pair upwards. With this wide 
range of choice at varying rates there is 

bitter competition among the merchants, and the 

chains which are making the greatest progress are 
thoroughly conscious of the value of their windows. 

There is nothing lackadaisical about their efforts to 

bid for passer interest. From the moment that the 

boom of traffic in the morning announces that the 
city is awake and preparing for work till the theatre 





} 


ad 





crowds turn homeward, their windows are hard at 
work proclaiming the value of goods at a price. 

To bolster prosaic footwear, traditionally hard to 
display, they have fallen back upon the studios which 
cluster thickly in this beehive of business. From 
these workshops they are constantly drafting fresh 
supplies of colorful panels, hangings and posters to 
brighten their displays. 

At the top of the accompanying plate of illustrations 
is a display of the Wise Shoe Co., operating stores 
in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 


‘which features a panel executed by the Ferryman 


Art Studios. The design is ex- 
tremely odd, involving a suc- 
cession of jagged angles, lumi- 
nous rays and ‘symbolic figures. 
At the top appears the head of 
a woman fashioned in a style 
that is reminiscent of Roman 
art. Below this an aeroplane 
soars over undulating waves in 
rainbow hues. Here and there 
are gloved hands, the wrists 
wreathed in soft cuffs, while 
another finely feminine hand 
holds aloft a strand of pearls. 
A star gleams in the midst of 
the bright field; not far off a 
pair of lips is seen, and bottles 
of perfume and powder are 
visible in other sectors. 

Eccentric but effective! F. 
Revesz Ferryman, who de- 
signed the panel, was well 
aware of its oddity and based 
his selling efforts upon it. 
Most of the decorative features 
were appliqued to the back- 
ground and a cut-out shoe 
placed at the front of the panel 
made the tieup with shoes ap- 
parent. The panel was used in 
a number of the downtown 
stores. 

When Saks’ Fifth Avenue 
store startled New Yorkers in 
middle October with a series 
of ultra-modernist windows, a 
shoe trim came in for much 





ATTENTION WINNING—At the 
top is the Wise Shoe Co.’s display 
showing the Ferryman art panel 
described in the text; the center is 
an illustration of Saks’ Fifth 
Avenue much discussed shoe win- 
dows; the base pictures. Jj. F. 
Weber’s alligator shoe trim with 
a pool for live alligators in the 
foreground. 
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discussion. This had the same pleated background seen in the 
remainder of the long stretch of windows. Before this rose 
a group of enameled supports of irregular height, a couple 
of them bearing shoes, another a long decorative silk drape, 
a third toiletries, and a fourth a small clock. On the drape 
appeared a futuristic head with flowing hair. Five stands, 
each bearing a pair of shoes, completed the showing. Aside 
from the accessories on the supports there were no others 
save for two pairs of hose used as drapes at right and left. 

Alligator shoes were slated for display at Mabley & 
Carew’s big Cincinnati store late in October, and Display 
Manager John F. Weber wanted an attraction device. The 
windows were not to “grind axes” for any particular brand 
and dealer helps were consequently banned. Not that they 
get into Weber’s windows often, although he makes good 
use of them when they serve his purpose. But this exposition 
was solely to promote interest in alligator leathers. “Why 
not some live alligators?” he mused. No sooner did he get 
the inspiration than he was hard at work turning the idea 
into actuality. 

In a flash he had ’phoned the Cincinnati Zoological Asso- 
ciation and was making arrangements to procure a trio of 
small alligators from their collection. As soon as he was 
sure of this vital asset he had work started on a small tank, 
a basin, two and a half feet in diameter, which was set in a 
square enclosure. 

When he had finished his preparations, the floor of the 
window had been covered with soil; palms and ferns fringed 
the spot in which the tank was placed, and flowering plants 
lent the tropical aspects of their bright petals and tenacious 
tendrils to this tiny reproduction of Florida everglades. 
Around the tank and its banks of foliage were grouped at 
close range a choice showing of the store’s best selections 
in alligator leather footwear, some of them resting on the 
floor, some on ‘ow stands, others perched high on slender 
pedestals. In the background, draped against the mahogany 
panels of the enclosure, were eight alligator skins so placed 
that they served to bring out in strong relief the shoes that 
were placed before them. 

In the tank the tiny ’gators basked contentedly, enjoying 
the warm sunlight of a southern exposure, and thousands 
of pedestrians who passed along the Fountain Square side 
of the renowned establishment found a new thrill in mercan- 
tile display as they paused to watch the reptiles’ sluggish 
movements. 

Here was motion, arresting, concentrative, directing atten- 
tion to the goods shown with a certainty that is seldom 
equaled. There was such a plain relation between the shoes 
and the attraction device, such appropriateness in their union, 
that even the most austere critics of window salesmanship 
acknowledge that Weber struck a winning combination. 

But he was not satisfied with the apparent responsive- 
ness of his public. Long acquaintance with the peculiarities 
of display had led him to the conclusion that passer interest 
and curiosity were frequently synonymous. To make sure 
that shoes as well as alligators received attention, members 
of his department took turns mingling with the crowds about 
the window listening to their comments. 

“What are those things, mamma?” one of them overheard 
a tiny girl ask. “Alligators, darling.” “What are they there 
for?” the youngster flashed back. “To advertise shoes, dear. 
See those shoes made of alligator skins up there and down 
here are little alligators. They make shoes out of their 
hides.” 

Conversations such as this repeated scores of times told 
the display manager that his “trim” was registering, and 


the large increase in sales of the featured wares enjoyed 


during the week confirmed his opinion. 





UTILITY SPOTLIGHT PUT ON MARKET 


Need for a handy spotlight, small in size and easily 
concealed, inspired the production of Curtis Lighting, Inc., 
newest manufacture, the X-ray “Pup.” It is so shaped that 
it can be concealed behind small display screens, tables, pil- 
lars, plateaus, urns, unit trims or virtually any fixture in 
the window. It uses 100-watt lamps and is based upon an 
adjustable swivel. 





THE DISPLAY WORLD 


Announcement 


for the year 1928 


NEW QUARTERS—NEW POLICY 


AC {EOD 
STUDIOS 


NEW YORK 


Designers and Builders of Master Window 
Displays for Manufacturers, Retailers and 
National Advertisers. 


A SERVICE BACKED BY 





20 YEARS EXPERENCE 











Display Counsel for 
Manufacturers and Retailers 


“Macpanel Displays” 


Hand-Painted Panels on Satin, Silk, Velour, 
Velvet, Art and Panel Board, Suitable for 
Every Class of Merchandise. 


* * * 


OUR NEW AND LARGER 
QUARTERS WILL ENABLE US 
TO RENDER YOUR ORDERS 
SUPERIOR SERVICE 


MacLeod Studios 


Telephone: Caledonia 5194 
306 East 26th Street, New York City 


NOTE—Mr. O. C. MacLeod was selected to act 
as Instructor of Arts, Decorations and Window 
Displays at one of New York City’s leading 
Universities. 
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Building Up Installation Service 


The Future Display Service Should Present the Advertiser With a 
Complete Organization for Market Research and Sales Promotion 


By C. H. FADEM 


HROUGH a nation-wide window display 
installation service, competently and con- 
scientiously rendered from coast to coast, 
the window display service business ‘will 
soon be able to fully cooperate with the 

manufacturer and the national advertiser in building 

up new territory and increasing sales volume. 

In this article, particular attention is called to the 
fact that it is my profound belief that no organization 
or association in America has done more to promote 
the principles of standardization of the display service 
business than has The DISPLAY WORLD. It was 
-. the pioneer in the campaign that later resulted i the 
more scientific determination of a united service that 
would assure the launching of a national window 
display campaign throughout the entire country, and 
at the same time decrease the distribution cost and 
the display material waste. ) 

In my fourteen years of experience in the display 
and advertising service, it has always been my desire 
to succeed only on the basis of merit and fair deal- 
ing with manufacturer and national advertiser alike. 
Each step forward has been quiet and unheralded, 
the logical sequence of a carefully planned policy by 
means of which there could be offered to the adver- 
tiser a service which it is his right to expect. From 
-many letters received, I believe that the window dis- 
playmen, ‘who are aware of the fact that they will 
soon be entering into a new year, will do so, with an 
honesty of purpose from which they will not swerve, 
and a measure of their progress and success will be 
. evidenced by the fact that they will offer super-special 

window displays. to 'meet the standard of excellence 
the advertiser. is.requiring. | 

Today window display advertising is a force ap- 
plied to the sale of commodities or services, to in- 
crease the public kriowledge and confidence, and 
create a desire: to own.- This style of advertising is 
the result of a natural growth and development in 
business, being forced somewhat by business condi- 
tions, similar to the way in which the entire scheme 
of distribution and salesmanship has developed. A 
few years ago the display service field was flooded 
with unreliable and incompetent “make-believe” dis- 
play services. Apparently the greatest evil was the 
variety of prices and the lack of definite price stand- 
-ards. Buyers and sellers alike wasted countless hours 
‘of precious-time “haggling” over a few cents on the 
_display.~ The price the individual purchaser received 
_depeinded ‘chiefly: upon his ability to “bargain,” and 
he invariably left with the feeling that some com- 
petitor might obtain the same display for less money. 

Confidence was destroyed, time was wasted, sell- 
ing and installation expenses were increased, and little 


Cleveland, Ohio 





advertiser. 


CHARACTER 
By C..H. Fadem, Cleveland, Ohio 


PERHAPS the most admirable. of all: qualities .is 
CHARACTER, for character. is the embodiment 
of many qualities. 


CHARACTER in display—character in colors—char- 
acter in business methods—character in adver- — 
tising—character in merchandise. 


A CHARACTER display service is one which must 
be acquired and isthe result of high ideals, cour- 
age of originality, up-to-the-minute business 
methods, a carefully planned policy which will 
represent strength, individuality and distinction. 
Character in any form is not perfection, but is 
assurance and a guarantee of quality and reli- 
ability. 

CHARACTER in business is to be as desired and 
striven for as character in individuals. 


CHARACTERIZE YOUR DISPLAY SERVICE. 











A Type of Institutional Advertising Which Fadem Advocates 


or nothing was gained. This situation has led The 
DISPLAY WORLD and the Window Display Adver- 


‘tising Association to work toward revolutionizing the 
-window display service business and its method of 
‘local and nation-wide window display advertising, 


putting it on the firm and definite basis which has 
proven so successful with the country’s great estab- 
lished corporations. It was difficult then to set a 
definite date for the improvement of the business. At 
that time much responsibility rested upon a certain 
number of displaymen. who discouraged the. suicidal 
policy of. price cutting in the endeavor to keep the 
business on a high plane. It was true that the price 
was, to a large degree, controlled by supply and de- 
mand; nevertheless, the wise business: man watched 
his cost and steered his course accordingly. Even 


‘today price cutting does not acquire business. 


Display services should adopt various forms of 
advertising for the manufacturer and the national 
Trade today is timid, so let ‘us not be 
timid. Let us be careful, but determined. Display- 
men can’ do much by showing confidence in their 
propositions. I venture to say that not one display 
service in a hundred is a consistent advertiser of its 
own product. Those that are most secure today are 
the ones that built on improved conditions. There are 
services that believe in sharp practices, questionable 
deals, undue advantages-—skimping here and there, 
pinching of qualities, and then, upon finding that 
efforts have failed, feel justified by merely saying, 
“Business is business.” 

Advertising is a force which must be reckoned 
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with in the conduct of any business, for its possi- 
bilities are great. Through it the display service 
cannot only secure more business, but can educate the 
advertisers to new ideas and ideals that can turn the 
trend of the public’s thoughts into correct channels, 
selling them any product that has a full measure of 
worth in its makeup. Advertising will accomplish 
this, but the individual effort of one person or service 
will not. It must be the combined cooperative effort 
of everyone in the display service business and all its 
surrounding elements. The window display sells upon 
its money-making possibilities to the manufacturer 
and to the national advertiser; therefore, the adver- 
tising should appeal directly to that end. 

Times are changing. The pace is faster. We 
must discard old methods; must put more of that 
“get-together” spirit into our business. Judging by 
my personal observations, display advertising is now 
on the upward trend. The display service.man must 
clear his vision, study his own problem, and then, 
with grit and determination, solve it. The extrava- 
gant attitude of the advertiser is over, and in: this 
business, as in any other business, only those ‘who are 
entitled to a following can get one. Performance 
rather than promise should be the keynote of every 
competent display service. Do big, things first and 
talk about them afterwards rather than announce 
“gigantic’’ campaigns which shrink considerably in 
their execution. In any event, decrease selling costs, 
speed up distribution, build up public’confidence and 
good-will for clients’ products. It iS our objeet. to 
foster national window display service, to seft* col- 
lectively to the manufacturer and the national adver- 
tiser a run of window displays uniformly inStalled 
from coast to coast, representing the acme of attrac- 
tion at a cost that will always justify the launching 
of a window advertising campaign. 

Since window display advertising has become a 
prime factor in the marketing and sale of national 
advertised products, it is my profound belief that the 
future display service should reveal to the adver- 
tising’ world a service as outlined in the following: 

A complete advertising department of its own; 
men of wide experience in analyzing marketing con- 
ditions and recommending sales plans, preparing and 
writing advertisements and recommending profitable 
magazines, newspapers and trade journals; a staff of 
commercial artists to work with the advertising and 
sales departments, insuring the effective interpreta- 
tion of sales ideas, layouts, illustrations, elements of 
design, engravings, and to secure the maximum of 
effect and results at the minimum of expenditure. 

The method will be entirely one of cooperation, 
in which the advertiser’s knowledge of his own in- 
dividual business and our experience in merchandis- 
ing, advertising and selling combine to form the 
«foundation upon which the plan will be built. The 
combined experience of the men in the various de- 
partments will’enable us to offer.a sales counsel, the 
‘effectiveness: of which will be proven in the market- 
ing df. proditcts. These men will be prepared to 
analyze the. fundamentals of any product, policy or 


the marketing - field and recommend the most logical 
ba (Continued on page 65) 
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Your Holiday Display 
of Clocks and Watches 
May Win a Cash Award 


339 


22 Cash Awards 


Offered by the Clock Manufacturers | 
Association of America for the Best Re- 
tailers’ Merchandising Efforts Featuring 
Members’ Clocks and Watches,. as, 
Follows: Z ] 


i 
Class 1. Window Displays. ages 
Class 2. Interior Displays or Unique Store Ar- * é: 

rangements. ond 


Class 3. Best Selling Stunt That Sold. More i 
Clocks and Watches in Last Six Months of *4 
1927 Than in Same Period of 1926. a re 


2. 
‘ 





AT ALL TIMES PUT CLOCKS IN 
YOUR DISPLAYS 


IN . USE 
Living Room Sets........Chime, Mantel, Floor, Banjo Clocks 





PUGSARO>. osc oo dn dss .. Traveling Clo¢ks 
Kitchen Sets. Kitchen, Wall, and-Alarm Clo 

Bedroom... pe ..Boudoir,;? Alarm Clocks 
Libraries... . .Floor, Ship 1 Bell, Desk, Mantel Clocks 


.Chime, Banjo, Floor, Mantel Cloaks 


j 


Dining Room Sets..... 

PP PPP PPPPIPEI t 
t 
Send all photographs, manuscripts, etc., on or before Janu- 
ary 28, 1928, to the association office, 


DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. - 


ro ee ome 







* 

ortunity / { 

THY \ s 
<7; ty S/KEEP A CLOCK i 

IN SIGHT j 


Members of the Association 


Ansonia Clock Co. } 
Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Co. The Sessions Clock.Co. } 
Herschede Hall Clock Co. The Seth Thomas Clock €o. 
The E. Ingraham Co. The Waterbury Clock Co. 
Lux Clock Mfg. Co. Western Clock Co. 
New Haven Clock Co. Sangamo Electric Co. 
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Hardware Windows for Midwinter 


It’s a Time to Cash In on the Pleasures of Outdoor Sport 
Comforts—Displays with Low “Overheads” 











s and Indoor 


HE bitterest months 
of winter still lie 
before us, and with 
the conclusion of 
the holidays efforts 

will be centered upon the sale 
of such seasonable wares as 
will lend to the enjoyment of 
winter sports or to the com- 
fort of those who choose the 
warmth of the fireside. In the 
plate of illustrations which ac- 
companies this discussion are 
seen three examples of season- 
able displays which can be 
used by the average hardware 
store without much difficulty. 
The first is intended to assist 
the organization which is plan- 
ning an eleventh hour holiday 
display, bringing out the 
values of staple wares which 
may be converted into gift 
merchandise. At the top of the 
plate is a reproduction of a 
window used during the last 
Christmas rush by the Vander- 
voort Hardware Co., of Lan- 
sing, Mich. This company pos- 
sesses windows of admirable 
size, well lighted with reflectors 
placed behind fabric valances, 
and the displays are the prin- 
cipal hobby of one of the mem- 
bers of the firm. Under his 
guidance the store has for 
years been producing strong 
selling windows. 

None have been more suc- 
cessful than the example shown 
here. In one of their largest 
windows under the direction of 
A. D. Vandervoort, treasurer 
of the company, a showing of 
percolators, baking dishes and 
miscellaneous silverware was 
arranged on a series of steps 
built up from the floor toward 








BETWEEN SEASON TRIMS— 
An Idea for a good Last Minute 
Christmas Trim Is Obtainable 
From A. D. Vandervoort’s Design 
(top); Methods of Going After 
Business on Sport Goods and Heat- 
ing Equipment are Found in C. C. 
Riley’s Designs for the Hall Hard- 
ware Co., Minneapolis, Which Ap- 
pear Below it. 
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This splendid example of Cutawl work was designed and produced by E. L. Peters, of the EL’ PETERS 
STUDIO, 233 E. Ontario Street, Chicago. The entire screen design was cut out of 3-ply wood veneer and 
was, as the Designer himself states, ‘“‘cut with ease and accuracy.” 


“Our Maintenance Costs on the Cutawl for 


2 Years has amounted to an item of 40 Cents”’ 
Wrote Mr. E. L. Peters, of the El’ Peters Studio 


“Our Cutawl has been used continuously on various materials of which we construct our displays. 
It has well withstood the strain of being used on tougher materials than we thought the machine 
capable of cutting through. We purchased 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


CUTAWL 





“just two years ago, and, as your files will show you, 
we have never required any of the service which you 
so generously offered. 


“We replaced the motor brushes once during this 
course of time. Consequently, our maintenance on this 
machine for two years has amounted to an item of 
forty cents, and we see no requirements for service at 
the present time. 


“I have mailed to you a photograph of a 6%’ x 10’ 


three-panel grilled screen, which shows the capacity 
of the machine and the satisfactory results accom- 
lished with it. The stock used was 3-ply wood: veneer, 
which was cut with ease and accuracy. 


“I thank you for having recommended the Cutawl 
to me, and feel due to compliment this Studio for the 
fine quality of work we have produced with it.” 

(Signed) E. L. PETERS, 
EL’ PETERS STUDIOS 





Write Today—The Cutawl 15-Day Demonstration 
will prove the economies of this machine mote 
convincingly than anything that can be said or written 


Let us send particulars regarding this 15-Day Free Trial Offer—Hundreds of progressive Display men are 
using this high-speed machine. They do better work and more of it by its aid. Let the Cutawl prove its worth 
to you now, at our risk. Address: 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY 
13 South Throop Street, Chicago 























How Dayton Observed “Navy Day”’—A Display by Everett 


background and covered with swaths of'fabric. Against 
this favorable background, which rose to half the 
height of the back of the window were toasters, per- 
colator urns, pot percolators and samovars. Along 
the front appeared baking dishes, drawer toasters, 
silverware and covers, a few more samovars, carving 
sets and thermos bottles. To break up the bareness 
of the wide walls above the fabric draping, Mr. Van- 
dervoort placed a long fabric panel squarely in the 
center of this long expanse, and on this hung a huge 
‘enameled plaque and flanked it with two others of 
: smaller size in designs that were equally bright. At 
‘both ends of the display he placed dealer helps of 
the companies represented in the showing. The com- 
pleted window showed the rare class and attractive- 
‘ness that has made Vandervoort windows widely 
known symbols of progressive hardware merchandis- 
ing in the territory. 

Halfway down the page is a winter sports display 
created by Cecil C. Riley, head of the better business 
department of the Hall Hardware Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. In this the pleated background and the cotton 
fabric used on the floor were desired to create the 
illusion of snow and to render enticing the sleds and 
guns placed before them. The Hall Co., a wholesale 
organization serving a group of northwestern mer- 
chants who are its joint owners, maintains this de- 
partment for the purpose of instructing dealer mem- 
bers in merchandising their wares and seizes the 
opportunity at every convention to design a group of 
effective displays covering a long period of time and 
so devised that the attending merchants may get 
ideas and carry them away for future use. At the 
July convention Mr. Riley trimmed a number of 
dummy windows with designs which would be of 
marked value as the holidays approached. 


The sports window was emphasized as particularly 
valuable in the forepart of the new year because it 
stressed goods which were of immediate value and 
enabled the merchant to avoid the ruinous cut-price 
sales which are current at such periods. Here he had 
room to show, in addition to the sleds and guns noted 
above, a pair of hockey sticks, skiis, flashlights, 
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Quintrell on View at the Elder & Johnston Company. 


thermos bottles, revolvers, woodsmen’s'.axes and 
playing cards. A very simple design it was, but it 
has already proved of*marked value to the merchants 
who have used it and will be of greater benefit as the 
after-Christmas business drive is launched. 

Much of the country does not experience genuine 
winter until after Christmas, and it is when these 
chilly days settle down upon the countryside that the 
inefficiency of the heating system becomes apparent. 
In preparation for this occasion it is advisable to 
allow space for a showing of parlor furnaces, the 
modern substitute for built-in furnaces. .The famliy 
which is shivering because of lack of proper heating 
facilities finds much to interest them in these new, 
artistic and low-priced heating systems which can be 
installed in the same fashion as a stove and handled 
just as easily. Looking like a beautiful piece of furni- 
ture and distributing heat in a fashion that no stove 
has ever equalled, the parlor furnace has made a last- 
ing place for itself. in the home and it will make 
many friends during the remainder of the winter. To 
trim a window in the manner shown in the accom- 
panying illustration it is necessary to secure only 
eight rolls of blue and two rolls of red crepe paper 
from which all of the trimmings are made. At the 
top of the window is the dealer help panel supplied 
by the manufacturers, and the eight drapes at the 
front part of the window are stretched to equally 
distant points on the panel and tacked there. A drape 
is then run from each back corner to the bottom 
center of the “help.” Blue tubes are used all the way 
round the display front and sides, and also around 
the dealer helps, the valance placed before it, and the 
front covered with plain blue paper. 





DAYTON OBSERVES “NAVY DAY” 

Cooperating with Lieutenant George R. Fairlamb, Jr., 
General Inspector of Naval: Aircraft at Wright Field, Day- 
ton Display Club installed a series of windows on “Navy 
Day” which won the thanks of the naval officials at Wright 
Field. Banks, music houses, department stores and nearly 
all lines of business helped to make on celebration a success. 

The displaymen of the city made use of the occasion to 
demonstrate the key position whch their body holds in local 
publicity and their united effort decisively proved their ability 
to influence their public. 
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MANNEQUINS SIEGEL * ww wT Ss 


THE MOST EACLUSIVE 


MADE OF UNBREAKABLE MATERIALS AND UNAFFECTED BY ANY 
DEGREE OF HEAT 











Display by L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J. 


INTERNATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE of NEW YORK, Inc. 303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST DISTRIBUTORS FOR U. S. A. 


LANSHA 


for 
Wrought Iron 


























Five feet high, with ten 
black glass shelves; 8"x6’, 
makes . very handsome 
and useful display unit. 


larva Studios 


Chtimotes Given | zor East 41° 
Murray Will 6723 Nea York. 
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Window Plans for Our Anniversary 


The Average Displayman Encounters Little Difficulty in Obtaining 
Material for Historical Trims—Old Families Always Courteous 


By GEORGE R. RUSSELL 
Display Manager, William Hengerer Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AVING been requested to give a few facts 
on the general outline of our ninety-first 
anniversary and sale from a display point 
of view, I do so in the hope that it may 
be a thought of help for brother display- 

men. At the north end of our Main Street front, two 
windows were furnished so as to convey the early 
American bedroom atmosphere. In these were shown 
three figures in house dresses of ninety-one years 
ago, with exquisite pieces of real lace, night gowns 
and caps and more intimate articles of apparel. Next 





was a series of four groups; in the foreground of 
each of these windows were two figures in dresses of 
the period—all very beautiful fabrics and good styles ; 
between the figures were accessories displayed on low 
plateaus. The accessories displayed with the street 
dresses consisted of lace parasols, handbags, hats, 
bonnets, paisley and cashmere shawls. In the win- 
dows where evening gowns were shown, the acces- 
sories were real Spanish black lace shawls and fans 
that were works of art in their delicate paintings and 
carried Mother-of-Pearl tracery. In the background 
of each group, I used ultra- 
modern panels in colors com- 
plementary to the gowns. These 
panels were composed of trans- 
parent velvets, chiffons, and 
some very gorgeous trimming. 

The idea of using the panels 
was to get a certain merchan- 
dising value out of the display 
by comparing the rich, heavy 
fabrics of a past decade with 
the diaphanous materials of 
the present day. 

The south windows were 
furnished in living room pieces 
of the Lincoln period. This 
furniture was from our own 
furniture department, and three 
antique gowns on figures with 
accompanying accessories. 

We were very glad to note 
that this display received much 
favorable comment, both at the 
time and later when the gowns 
were placed in the new show 
cases on the fourth floor, where 
the women’s and misses’ ap- 
parel fashion shops are located. 
Here they could be inspected 
by those who came for the sale 
which followed. 

The first day of the ninety- 
first anniversary sale was the 
largest in the history of the 
store, which fact was a great 

(Continued on page 35) 





RECENT RUSSELL DISPLAYS 
—Here Mr. Russell shows (top) a 
trim of imported evening wear on 
modern fixtures of his own design; 
center, imported afternoon apparel 
with modern art embellishments; 
base, relics of the battleship “Con- 
stitution” in trim used to tieup with 
filming of “Old Ironsides.” 
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Trade’s Best Auxiliary 


Sines effective window display that stops the passerby and 
brings him inside, as well as the show cases and decorations 
inside the store, constitute one of your most persuasive sales 
assets. 





Whenever compelling displays call for unobtrusive backgrounds 
—backgrounds that will guide the eye to the merchandise dis- 
played, and contribute a suggestion of quality by their own 
harmonious richness, there is a Hexter fabric to meet your re- 
quirements. They range from “Sol” Fabrics—durable, distinc- 
tive, moderate in price, and available in forty different colors— 
to sunfast Velvets of sumptuous richness and Silk Taffetas of 
attractive charm. 


These and the other Hexter fabrics—Satines, Mohairs, Chintzes 
—are, of course, available in a great variety of interesting pat- 
terns as well as plain colors. And since it is our policy always 
to keep a complete stock in all colors and widths, delivery of 
your order is never delayed. 


Send for samples and color chart and you will understand why 


more and more displaymen are turning to “Sol” and other 
Hexter fabrics for their backgrounds and display needs. 


S. M. HEXTER & CO., Sole Owners 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office: 381 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago Office: 189 W. Madison Street 
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_. The Twelve Types of Displaymen > 


' 
4 Fellaws We Meet in the Window “Game” Who Have Yet to Learn 
That “The Play’s the Thing,” as Shakespeare Once Remarked 


By GEORGE V. FRENCH 
Advertising Manager, B. & M. Store, Peoria, Ill. 


(An Address Delivered to the Central Illinois Association of Display Men) 


TUDYING displaymen, talking with them, 

watching their displays in the various 

‘windows, the writer divides them into 

the following classes, namely, the “high 

hatter,” the “big cheese,” the “pest” or 
“long-winded guy,” the “unadulterated bunk thrower,” 
the “sanctimonious chap,” the “smart. alec,’ the 
“masquerader,” “General Frills,” the “hard guy,” the 
“magnifier,” the ‘‘stuntsmith” and the “panhandler.” 

Twelve different characters altogether, and these 
twelve different personalities show their reflections 
in the various windows they trim. 

First, the writer meets Mr. High Hatter and he 
introduces me to his windows. “High hatting” pro- 
trudes throughout his display. However, we find 
that a high hat window, if you please, usually sells 
the most goods. Window trimming for the most part 
is aimed at the masses, and the masses are always 
looking upward. For example, no sooner do they 
get Fords than they think of Buicks to come. The 
clerk who wears a*$4 hat looks forward to the day 
when he can afford an.$8 model. The “bloke” sitting 
in his enameled bathtub, has visions of a private 
swimming pool. Therefore,I believe that-the “high 
hatter” often puts in the best selling window. 

Second, the writer meets Mr. Big Cheese. Now, 
this chap is quite a question. His motto is “Me In- 
stead.” This fellow originates nothing, and his exist- 
ence serves no particular purpose. He is put to it to 
exhibit a:decent selling display. All he tries to do is 
to elbow someone out of the field. He is not so attrac- 
tive, but’ rather overdone; his windows depict this 
very thing. 

Third comes Mr. Pest, or thé fellow with the large 
windbag , and long-wind pipe. This chap has the 
lecture hall technique; he talks you to sleep. It’s not 
merely that he’s wordy, but rather that his words 
are mostly, about himself. He likes to brag about his 


remarkable window displays; he makes his show ~ 


cards long and wordy, whereas a_ show card should 
make the story short and snappy. His windows bore 
you, for they tell a boresome story. 

Fourth, the writer meets Mr. Bunkthrower. This 
fellow comes from the same breed as Mr. Pest—I 
forget the exact relationship. He invites you to look 
at his windows and he urges you to try this and that 
in yours. Oh, mister, if he only knew how much we 
like to do things our way! Of course, all good dis- 
playmen are open to suggestions, but this fellow gets 
on one’s nerves. 

Fifth in the procession is Mr. Sanctimonious. Here 
- is a chap who forgets that it is a hard-boiled world, 
after all. In his windows and on his show cards he 


portrays his “brotherly come on” stuff. He thinks 
this kind of display should win. “A drop of honey 
catches more flies than a gallon of gall” may be so, 
but a drop of gall might be preferable to a gallon of 
honey.- There’s such a thing as too much soft and 
sweet stuff, you know. 

Our sixth acquaintance is Mr. Smart Alec. We 
are not so hopeful about this kind of a window 
trimmer, or we are not so hopeful about his window 
trimming. His windows show that he sprouts from 
a low order of intelligence, and, while through ex- 
periences he may improve, it usually takes him more 
than a lifetime to show that improvement. The hope- 
lessness of Smart Alec lies in the fact that he cannot 
understand why the most experienced displaymen are 
sO modest, so conservative, or why they trim their 
windows with the public rather than down to it or 
at it. 

Seventh, the writer meets Mr. Masquerader. Some 
musical wag has said that “the keynote of good breed- 
ing is ‘B’ natural.” It comes pretty near to being the 
keynote of good window trimming as well. That’s 
why my sympathy goes out to the masquerader. Per- 
he thinks that his own product is so commonplace 
that he must talk through a mask to win customers. 

Eight, we'meet General Frills. Here’s a chap that 
takes great delight in “dolling up” his displays with 
a lot of “gingerbread”—fancy backgrounds, drapes 
and fixtures that overshadow the merchandise he has 
displayed. Possibly he thinks he is selling fixtures 
instead of the articles the merchant has to sell. One 
can always tell this fellow by the way he dresses 
himself. Usually there is no taste to this:man’s dress ; 
he thinks he looks well-dress¢d, but to.the passersby 
he is a walking circus. te ae 

The ninth type is Mr. Hard Guy. This man be- 
lieves in “treating them rough and tellirig them noth- 
ing.” Let’s not say that this displayman has no re- 
spect for the public; let’s assume, rather, that he 
doesn’t understand it. The “rough house” stuff in 
window displays is prin¢ipally appeal that is made 
through large display cdrds of bold and pronounced 
lettering that the custofners had better come in and 
buy NOW or they’ll regret it. 


Tenth, the writer meets Mr. Magnifier. When 


; | 
we speak to this fellow, or when we look at his win- 


dows, we feel the groiind trembling. It’s the window 
trimmer shaking in his boots. He’s usually the little 
fellow who talks big. He tries hard to seem “bigger” 
than he really is. Perhaps he has only a toe hold on 
his job and feels that you won’t respect him if you 
“catch on.” A mere pose on the part of such a win- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Adjustable 
Flower Decoration for Posts 


All kinds of Artificial Flowers, Trees, 
Plants,, Vines, Shrubbery, Garlands, 
Hanging Baskets, etc., illustrated in our 


SPRING CATALOGUE NO. 2 for the 


season 1928 mailed free on request. 


Frank Netschert, Inc. 


61 BARCLAY STREET 


Lattice Work with 


Stand of 
Wrought Iron 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















KLEE DISPLAY FIXTURE CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 


172 Atlantic Ave. 


Display Men Everywhere are Changing to the 







KLEE LINE 


Let Your Display 
Windows Be 
KLEE FIXED 
WRITE FOR 


CATALOGUE 
WITH PRICES 











Rochester, N. Y. 

















Display 
Woriad 


FOR MERCHANTS — DLSPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 


SERVICE BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD will be glad to supply the 


latest authentic information about anything in the dis- 


play line in which you are interested. 
find your needs listed on this blank, write a separate 
If we do not have the information you want 


letter. 


If you do not 


on file, we'll find out for you. 


_] Air Brushes 

C] Animated Signs 

~] Art Prints and 
Reproductions 

(] Artificial Flowers 

C1 Artificial Snow 

CL) Art Screens 

0 Art Studies 

(] Backgrounds 

(1 Background Coverings 

CJ Books on Cardwriting 

1) Books on Display 

(] Books on Draping 

[1] Booths and Floats 

(] Brushes and Pens 

0) Cabinets—Revolving 


~ 


C] Card & Mat Board 

C) Card Writers’ Materials 

(] Cash Carriers 

([] Chairs and Seats 

[] Color Lighting 

(1 Counters and Shelving 

L] Crepe Papers 

[] Decalcomania 

C] Decorative Papers 

(J Display Furniture 

(] Display Forms 

_] Display Racks 

C] Dividers—Show 
Window 

C) Drawings and Paintings 

[] Drawing Boards 


1) Exhibit Displays 

(1) Fabrics and Trimmings 

_] Fixtures 

[] Flags and Banners 

[] Hammers—Window 

[] Lamp Coloring 

(] Lithographed Displays 

(1) Lighting and Equipment 

[] Natural Foliage 

[] Pageants and Exhibits 

(1) Papier Mache 
Specialties 

[1] Plaques (Window) 

C1 Plastic and Composi- 
tion Pieces 

[] Plushes and Velours 

[] Price Cards and Tickets 

[] Price Ticket Holders 

CL] Reflectors 

(] Revolving Display 
Tables 

C1] Screens (Background) 

[] Socks—Window 

CL] Show Cards 

[] Show Card Schools 


Mail to THE DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1) Show Card Service 

(] Show Card Supplies 

_] Show Cases 

| Show Case Lighting 

(1) Signs and Card Holders 

CL) Signs—Brass and 
Bronze 

1] Signs—Electric 

[1] Signs—Wood Letter 

[1] Stencil Outfits 

[] Stock Posters 

CL] Store Designing 

C] Store Fronts 

(] Time Switches 

[] Valances 

[1] Wall Board 

[] Wax Formsand Figures 

(1) Wickerware Specialties 

|_} Window Display Service 

(] Window Drapes 

_] Window Lighting 

[] Window Shades 

[] Window Trimming 
Schools 

[1] Wood Carvings 
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Martin Makes the Passer Think 


Gotham Utility Windowman Halts His Public With Poster Displays 


That Arrest by Their Challenge 


VEN a glimpse of the sensational displays 
which Ray Martin is creating for the 
Consolidated Gas Co., of New York City, 
is sufficient to determine the designer’s 
faith in the intelligence of the masses. 

His displays are not “high hat,” neither are they 








FIREPLACES SEEM TO BE MADE 
FOR BADIANT GAS HEATERS 
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Plays Part Occasionally 


“low brow,” but they strike that nice balance of pro- 
priety that permits conveyance of a message not ap- 
preciable by mere inspection. 

Martin displays stop the passer, not through their 
exhibition of charming colors, although they develop 
color happeet, but because they give him something to 
think about. Their creator is 
not content with windows that 
merely offer goods. When he 
offers heaters or gas refriger- 
rators, or gas service, he delves 
down into his subject-matter 
and digs out facts that concern 
the service values of the item. 
With this data at his command 
he produces window spectacles 
that bring to the viewer a 
thought-provoking story. 

“Gas refrigeration is a 
paradox,” he declared in the 
elaborate set piece used with 
a recent gas refrigerator dis- 
play, and followed this arrest- 
ing proclamation with a dis- 
sertation upon the odd engi- 
neering accomplishment which 
produces frigidity from heat. 
Below the terse paragraphs ex- 
plaining his assertion, was a 
card defining “paradox,” in 
which he quoted from Funk 
& Wagnall’s dictionary. The 
passer was interested regard- 
less of his concern in the sub- 
ject-matter and shocked out of 
indifference by the challenge of 
the caption. As intriguing as 
a crossword puzzle and as dis- 
concerting as the theory of 
relativity, it forced the viewer 
to read the phrasing in_ its 
entirety to satisfy his curiosity. 

In its construction, the dis- 
plav followed the modernistic 
vogue now dominant. A long 
spiral decoration served as the 
border of the set piece and 
twisted about in its circuit 
until it culminated prettily in 
the body of the back. 





GENUINE ADVERTISING— 
These Martin sets are more than 
displays; each carries a message 
paramount to the merchandise; the 
top shows his “Paradox” window; 
center, an artful embellishment of 
heaters; base, a caricature with 
modern art background. 
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the caption. As intriguing as a crossword puzzle and 
as disconcerting as the theory of relativity, it forced 
the viewer to- read the phrasing in its entirety to 
satisfy his curiosity. 

In its construction, the display followed the 
modernistic vogue now dominant. A long spiral 
decoration served as the border of the set piece and 
twisted about in its circuit until it culminated prettily 
in the body of the back. 

An oil painting, encased in a plaster surfaced 
frame, served as the attraction device of a radiant 
heater display that aroused much comment. Here 
was a girl looking up from perusal of a volume, titled 
as “Radiant Gas Heat.” Upon the canvas beside her 
was painted the phrase, “Science’s Nearest Approach 
to the Natural Rays of the Sun.” The theme of the 
exhibit was not difficult to grasp, but the. presenta- 
tion was so different from the stereotyped displays 
of gas heaters that it possessed unusual power. 

At the recent American Gas Association conven- 
tion at Chicago, Martin constructed a striking “heater 
display” executed in the modernist mode. In facetious 
mien he portrayed a fireside scene with cut-out char- 
acters “toasting their toes” before a “Radiant heater.” 
Following the humorous style affected in the illustra- 
tions, his copy declared “We moderns want our toes 
warmed the minute we get home. A Radiant heater 
heats quickly ; two minutes after lighting we can bask 
in its sunshiny heat.” The message was placed upon 
a sixsided board with jagged notches, mounted upon 
three successive overlapping boards whose corners 
produced the cubistic effect desired by the designer. 

With installations of this character, Martin has set 
a pace for metropolitan utility windowmen that means 
much for the upbuilding of this branch of display. 
Swinging far from the simple merchandise trim and 
casting off the forms of expression used by the de- 
partment and hardware store, his adaptation of the 
poster window to the needs of his business sets new 
standards which will distinguish and elevate his field. 





Window Plans for Our Anniversary 
(Continued from page 30) 

incentive to all concerned in the various depart- 

ments. 

We chose our colors white and green for all in- 
terior signs and exterior flags. Two pennants, white 
with green lettering and border, 10x 15, flew every 
day from the front of the building. 

From personal experience I would say that no 
displayman should have any difficulty in getting to- 
gether a very interesting collection in his own town 
or city, as the older families are most courteous and 
glad to loan their treasured antiques. 





CHAMBERS FURNISHED TEPPER FIXTURES 

When E. J. Short took hold as display manager for 
Tepper Bros., Plainfield, N. J., he found it necessary to 
arrange for a new and complete outfit of display fixtures, 
and David B. Chambers, New York City, was fortunate in 
securing the entire order. 

Mr. Short is well known to readers of The DISPLAY 
WORLD for his excellent series of articles on background 
designs. In his new position he has been doing some very 
excellent work, introducing in the community for the first 
time settings in the new modernistic and cubist styles. 
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A Group of Stores Wants 
Unusual Display Material 


The Southern Research Association, composed of a 
number of the leading stores of the South, from Rich- 
mond to Miami, is preparing for cooperative purchase 
and use of unusual display materials. The store 
group, through this plan, will purchase more elab- 
orate displays than would be possible if each store 
bought individually. 


Manufacturers and importers are invited to submit 
ideas and offers to the New York office. These pro- 
posals must be presented during December, so that 
they may be organized for consideration by the group 
at its January meeting at Miami. 


The group is interested only in displays radically 
different from standard material in familiar use. 
Ultra-modern background and display features will 
be welcomed. Consideration also will be given to 
the purchase in January, at a price, of elaborate me- 
chanical displays for use in the next holiday season. 


In submitting proposals, descriptions must be 

limited to essentials. Photographs, or other 

means of visualizing the device or material, 
are requested wherever possible. 


SOUTHERN RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Care of National Retail Dry Goods Association 
225 West 34th Street New York 
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ACTION 
_ at the point of purchase 


| 
| 
| 
| | New processes and methods for dramatizing your sales | 
; story. 
| f Original and fitting ideas for inceasing your sales 
| through the medium of pictures that clearly and convincingly 
transmit the selling points. 
} { Your own copy made arresting and appealing by light, 
color, motion. 
| We can demonstrate your product every 5 to 7 seconds 

—in dealers’ windows. 


| 
_ Action Advertising Displays | 
Incorporated | 
i Office & Studio, 233-239 W. 42nd St., New York City | 


Phone Wisconsin 6909 (Factory in New York City) 
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Mannequins Forecast Cotton Styles 


Manufacturers’ Meeting Brightened by Showing of Novelties in 


Fabrics Modeled Into Stylish Apparel 


ORECASTING the styles in cotton fabrics in 

1928, the annual fashion revue, held in connec- 

tion with the convention of the National Asso- 

ciation of Cotton Manufacturers had practical 

value because of the fact that all of the frocks 

seen in the regular exhibit were designed by 
prominent stylists and later become available to women 
throughout the country in the form of the stock tissue paper 
patterns on sale in which the frocks are made and also aided 
women in selecting dresses according to their individual 
tastes. The many children’s outfits shown emphasized the 
desirability of the fabrics for children’s garb as well as 
dresses. 

The 1927 Revue was staged at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
at Boston, on October 27th, coincident with the sessions of 
the National Association when a group of mannequins dem- 
onstrated the possibilities of cotton and rayon fabrics before 
the textile men and their guests. 

Patterns less aggressive and more melting colors, less vivid 
and more subdued; new shaded effects in weaving were among 
the distinguishing features of many of the new products of 
American mills. - That all chevron and diagonal effects are 
favored was indicated in a number of the designs with raised 
rayon chevrons. Lustrous raised checks and textures pro- 
viding that desirable something different were included in the 
exhibition of the artistry of modern cotton manufacturing. 

The new irregular hem line, fine pleats, gracefully flaring 
skirts, the assymetric or “one-sided effect,” and fuller hem 
lines were noted by visiting stylists as the leading features of 
fashions presented. Snugly fitting blouse bands were used to 
accentuate a subtle hip line in one or two of the exhibits. 
Evening gowns along the sinuous lines sponsored by Paris, 
sport frocks smart enough for the tea dansant and smart out- 
fits for children added to the variety. ‘ 

Prizes were awarded to the following: 


me’ 


New Weaves Presented 





Best mill exhibit, Boston Manufacturing Co.; morning 
dress, best yarn-dyed, Boston Manufacturing Co.; print fabric, 
morning dress, Pacific Mills. Afternoon dress, best yarn-dyed, 
Lancaster Mill; best print fabric, Pacific Mills. Sport dress, 
best yarn-dyed costume of rayon crepe, Pacific Mills; best 
print fabric dress, Nashua Mills. Children’s dresses, best 
yarn-dyed, Boston Manufacturing Co.; best print fabric, 
Pacific Mills. Best evening dress, Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company. 

Among leading mills included among the exhibitors were: 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., with mills at Biddeford and 
Lewiston, Me., Lowell, Mass., Lindale, Ga. and Opelika, Ala. ; 
Pacific Mills, Dover, N. H., Lawrence, Mass., Columbia, S. C., 
Lyman, S. C.; York Manufacturing Co., Saco, Me.; Nashua 
Manufacturing Co., Nashua, N. H.; Boston Manufacturing 
Co., Waltham, Mass.; Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., and 
Lorraine Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket and Providence, R. I. 

Cobra, which is among the 1928 features of Boston Manu- 
facturing Co., was one of the most distinctive at the show. 
It was seen in a yellow sport dress, suitable for the tea-dan- 
sant. Another of the new numbers of Boston Manufacturing 
Co., is the Phantom check which was presented in a chic 
afternoon dress in two shades of grey. Saturn in cotton and 
rayon with rayon gold stripes crossing on a white ground was 
the third in Boston’s advance showing and was fashioned in 
a frock cut to meet the lines in the fabric. A smart morning 
dress was shown in Gilbrae, in a cool, fresh-looking plain of 
blue and white One of the most pleasing of the children’s 
dresses, was of Pebblesheen, also a Boston Manufacturing Co. 
product, the little frock being fitted over the shoulders and 
with long pleats to give fullness. 

New shaded effects in weaving are presented in Lansheer, 
one of the Lancaster Mills novelty fabrics, styled in an after- 
noon frock with an irregular hem line. White chevrae, 
another new Lancaster product was shown in a sports dress, 





Patterns to be Popular Next Summer Worn by Mannequins at the Annual Meeting of Cotton Manufacturers 
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Magazine Covers, Yarn and Silk Furnish Materials for These Doll Plaques Made by James Davis, Minneapolis 


the fabric having a raised rayon chevron following the mode 
for diagonal effects. Eponette, also a novelty for 1928, was 
presented in a dainty frock in a large blue and peach check 
with coat of the same texture in plain peach. Orange Lumi- 
nere was exhibited in a novel orange and white check, new for 
1928, the dress being for sport wear and decorated with buttons 
and a buckle to match. The Lancaster Mills exhibit was com- 
pleted with the showing of a brother and sister outfit showing 
Kalburnie in a homespun weave in a school suit and dress. 

London and Paris again sponsor the idea of dressing the 
daughters of a family alike, and with this idea the Lorraine 
Manufacturing Company presented the “little sister dress” of 
Lorraine Swiss Faconne with multicolored dots on a white 
ground. A smart dress for street wear was fashioned in 
Napoleon blue Lorrayon, a cotton and rayon fabric plaided 
with black and white. 

The softly feminine mode for summer for 1928 was fore- 
cast in the combination of Lorraine Chiffonden in wild rose 
pink and circular ruffles in a three-tier skirt. An embroidered 
figure in deeper rose and grey added interest to the fabric. 
The fuller hem line with a skirt of pleats in Lorraine Chiffon- 
den in a shimmering green, flecked with embroidered motifs in 
rose, was another of the Lorraine exhibits. This was followed 
by a three-piece outfit in Lorraine Crocodene, crepe chiffon, 
one of the fabrics for 1928, fashioned in a dress featuring the 
irregular hem line and softer silhouette, completing Lorraine’s 
exhibit. 

Indianheads were shown by the Nashua Manufacturing 
Company, an early morning dress and a bathing suit and coat 
of green and white. Twins in little beach outfits showed the 
desirability of this fabric for children’s garments. 

Th Pacific Mills’ exhibits included a smart two-piece after- 
noon dress with skirt fullness shirred in a novel manner. 
Myame crepe, a cotton and silk fabric printed in tan and brown, 
gave unusual charm to the frock.. Two sports dresses were 
shown by Pacific. A rayon crepe in Chanel red was chosen 
to fashion one which has contrasting bindings in black rayon 
crepe worked in scallops down the front fastening of the 
blouse and on the sleeves. The second was in Reo Charm, a 
fast colored washable cloth in soft Lanvin green with nail- 
head design in metallic gold fashioned in a sleeveless tennis 
frock. A simple morning frock was shown in meadow lane, 
printed in clear blue on white. The dress was belted and 
bound in matching blue Pamico cloth at the neck, wrists and 
pockets, and a dainty touch of organdie was introduced in a 
fold at the neck, set on open work stitching. Blue, green and 


tan Zamora lustre were used in interpreting another of the 
patterns, the blue being accentuated in matching crepe de 
chine trimmings on collar and cuffs and stitched belt. A child’s 
frocks, with hat, frock and bloomers all to match, was shown 
in Pacific dimity, the dress being hand-smocked with blue. 

An orchid blue cotton and rayon evening gown fashioned 
along the sinuous lines sponsored by Paris was among the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company exhibits. The gown was 
draped lower in the back than in front and the skirt faced 
with rose taffeta. An afternoon frock in rich gold shade of 
printed cotton and rayon with matching crepe was particularly 
fetching. Snugly fitting blouse bands achieved a subtle hip 
line in contrast with a gracefully flaring skirt. A sport dress 
of jade green and white Pepperella with a blouse with geo- 
metric applique in the modern manner and a pleated skirt was 
another of the Pepperell numbers. 


Plaques from Magazine Covers 


With Bits of Lace and Yarn Minneapolis Displayman 
Converts Illustrations Into Window Novelties 


EAUTY shops, millinery and art goods houses and 
specialty shops catering to women are making 
much of the petite display heads and patch pos- 
ters. Now comes James Davis, display manager 


. for the Strong-Warner Co., St. Paul, Minn., millinery whole- 


salers, with a new style of plaque that is peculiarly adapted 
to the needs of such institutions. 

These, termed “French doll plaques,” he has created 
through the use of magazine covers. Mounted on supports 
usually thirty by forty-eight inches in dimension with cover- 
ings of black, royal purple or old rose plush, a few dabs of 
paint, a ball of yarn, a few yards of silk and maline, a pair 
of pearl ear-rings, a necklace and a decorative device has been 
fashioned for displays of perfumes, toilet articles, jewelry, 
shoes or gifts. 

Davis studied art at the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute in Cin- 
cinnati under the guidance of Charles Boeringer, and has put 
the training he received there to practical use since joining 
Strong & Warner. “I am young in the display ‘game,’” he 
admits, “but I am trying to keep abreast of the situation with 
lovely displays that are attractive, though inexpensive, and of 
a type that harmonizes with the merchandise that is featured. 
I pass this idea on to brother displaymen with the idea that 
it may suggest adaptation to their requirements.” 
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We are constantly bringing out new 
items which are real helps to display- 
men. The sign holder, supported from 
wall bracket as illustrated, is one of our 
new items. | 


No. 765 is made for 11 x14 and 
14x22 cards. Frame hooks over rod 
and is easily removable. This is reason- 
ably priced and makes an effective de- 
partment marker. 


Write for Our Complete 
Fixture Catalog 35-C. 


J. B. TIMBERLAKE & SONS 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 























Ask The Man Who Buys Here 


Displaymen, Artists, Studios and Show 
Card Writers, We 


Specialize on all art and show-card supplies for 
Window Display Work. 

Brushes—Show Card Board—Water Colors—Crepe 
| Paper—Panel Paper. 
Large Cutting Knife on premises can be used FREE 
to cut cardboard and paper in sizes to suit. 


Eagle Sign Painters’ and Artists’ Supply Co. 
HARRY SCHLIFTMAN, Prop. 
314 West 42nd Street New York City 

















LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 








Show Card Writers and Window Trimmers 


Mayer Brushes and Moist Water Colors Give Con- 
tinuous satisfaction. We invite your correspondence. 


Address JOSEPH MAYER & CO. 
25 East 14th Street New York, N. Y. 


















DECORATIVE PAPERS 
AND CARDWRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


Jam BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 


Baltimore and Front Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
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Building Up A Display Position 


How a Young Kansan Has Strengthened His Standing 
and Added to the Prestige of His Calling 


OW to build up a position and increase the 
prestige of the displayman and the profession 
simultaneously is exemplified in the task now 
being atempted by Charles A. Merrill, display 

manager for Rosenthal’s, Chanute, Kansas. 
Merrill is a resourceful young fellow who has 
created a reputation in his district for selling win- 





A Specimen of the Windows Merrill is Creating 


dows. He was formerly with a Parsons (Kansas) 
organization, where he put on several style shows 
and gained much publicity through unusual hosiery - 
windows. One of those which attracted most atten- 
tion employed a circular curtain which fell to within 
fifteen inches of the floor. Merrill took the nether 
limbs off of an old form, clothed them in flashy 
hosiery, and placed them within this curtain. The 
result was a window apparently concealing a model 
behind the folds of the hanging, and it aroused 
feverish curiosity among passers until they discovered 
that the figure was inanimate. 

Coming to Rosenthal’s about a year ago, the 
young displayman found the store with few fixtures, 
and windows sadly in need of overhauling. He 
jumped into the task of refinishing them, and when 
he had demonstrated his ability and presented his 
boss with vastly improved display facilities, found 
him agreeable to purchase of new fixtures. “By this 
time,” says Merrill, “the firm liked my work very 
much, and at the spring opening they gave me greater 
latitude in buying. I put in displays for every de- 
partment in the store and that helped a lot. The fall 
opening was very much better and public interest in 
our displays spread. Then the ‘boss’ said to me that 
since I had been with them they had noticed that 
the windows had been more productive. As a result 
of this recognition I am enabled to put on better 
Christmas displays than the store has ever had. 
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Proof That Display Is a Profession 


(Continued from page 3) 


fixtures have already made their debut in his displays, which 
incidentally are gaining in impressiveness as his experience 
increases. Pointing to their employment in a recent shoe 
window which uses his new triangular stands in the fashion 
of a double staircase with shoes placed on each step, he de- 
clares. “The numerous units have been arranged in a general 
form, which, when magnified to stage proportions, would prove 
an admirable setting for a Ziegfeld Follies scene. ... With 
that Follies scene in mind, take another glance at the picture 
and fill the shoes with Follies girls. Now you have it—a Zieg- 
feld Follies setting for a Franklin Simon window, with all 
the charming little ‘twinkletoes’ at rest under your very nose, 
for you to divine the loveliness the dainty footwear suggests.” 

Thus we follow the gifted novice around the complete 
circle from exalted endeavor to bring merchandise into strong 
relief, to footwear shown on the feet of imaginary actresses. 
A descent from Broadway production to the levels of the 
Chinese theatre, which expects the audience to interpret an 
actor’s gesture as a “day’s march” or the “capture of a city!” 

Well has the ancient soothsayer handed down to us the 
adage, “Shoemaker, stick to your last!” Wiho would go to a 
Follies show to see footwear? And who would go thither to 
witness shoes in motion minus the silken limbed dancers? 
Who, by the same logic, would suspicion that the shoes shown 
in Franklin Simon’s “Ziegfeld setting’ were presumed to 
bespangle the tiny feet of invisible chorus girls? 

When J. E Tannehill shows three glass cases with their 
nine pairs of shoes to State Street passers, he exerts much 
more leverage upon his public. Using the same policy of 
focusing attention on his goods, he avoids distracting sur- 
roundings, and secures attention without resort to “panels,” 
slopes and angles. Standing firmly for “merchandise first,” 
his Carson-Pirie-Scott displays nobly follow the formula of 
“making merchandise your actors.” 

The craze for “art” which has afflicted New York mer- 
chants for several seasons has temporarily blinded them to the 
fact that the appeals used in specialty selling are the only 
instruments which can be used in making the window a sell- 
ing medium. Just two stirring urges can be imparted to the 
viewer of the shoe window--first, the desire to buy the foot- 
wear because of its utility,-and, secondly, the desire to buy 
because of the satisfaction it will yield in personal adornment. 

If the shoes can be shown with a pretty frock to demon- 
strate how pleasingly they harmonize with that type of dress, 
they make a crashing appeal to the fair passer, who wants 
them to wear with her new gown. If they can be linked with 
hosiery to prove their harmonizing qualities, this may inspire 
her. If the idea of use can be conveyed through illustration 
or show card, the effect is just as satisfactory. And yet the 
windows. may be terrible failures as attraction riveters. 

If there is a sameness, an unvarying and unshakable dog- 
matism in the windows, the public soon learns to avoid them. 
Regardless of the quality of the goods, or the natural beauty 
of the displays, the fickle passer, turns thumbs down on the 
luckless store and marches on to the other windows, where 
display ideas are given greater play. 

For sales media though they are, means of arousing desire 
for possession and determining selection, windows are also 
public galleries wherein the public expects to see the novel 
as well as the new, the odd as well as the perfect. Tannehill 
may build shoe windows that sacrifice settings to merchandise, 
but his “color in the kitchen” display on a side street pulls 
better. Marshall Field windows may overshadow goods with 
backgrounds but the public feasts its eyes upon the glamorous 
scenes. 

These are factors of successful craftsmanship Bel Geddes 
is overlooking, with the result that he admits: “I have had 
many criticisms by letters from experts, by word of mouth 
from the public as it stared through plate glass. . . One thing 
all seem to agree upon—that the windows appear to lack 
variety among themselves, that they show too marked a family 
resemblance week after week.” H may presently console him- 
self with the assumption that “no better evidence than this 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Still More Novel Designs for Hose 


Ouest for Original and Unique Plans for Arousing the Prospect’s 
Interest in Hosiery Events Inspires New Treatments 


EAR to the feminine heart, and dear to her 
purse, are the silken hose which constitute 
sO conspicuous a portion of her costume. 
Sheer they may be, or of service weight, 
formed, seamless, ringed against runs, 

equipped with every advance in weaving or lacking 
these improvements. Their primary requirements re- 
main lightness in coloring, evident silkiness, and a 
price within the dictates of the buyer’s capacity. 

Consequently, every hosiery sale produces large 
followings. If a few cents can be saved on these so 
necessary apparel factors, without material discounting 
of quality, misses and “missuses” will flock to the em- 
porium which heralds the event. 





Display counts tremendously in the success of these 
ventures. Enabling the prospective customer to deter- 
mine instantly whether the class of goods offered comes 
within the range of what she considers wearable and 
serviceable, the window serves as the determining ele- 
ment in bringing her into the store or persuading her 
to remain without. 

But few are the stores which do not find means 
of showing stockings continuously in a more or less 
prominent orle. They serve so readily as subordinate 
constituents of shoe and lingerie displays, so effec- 
tively in decorative drapes for relief of other classes 
of showings, that special care must be taken when 
dominating displays of hose are attempted. 

If the masses of feminine 
passers are to be halted and 
their interest in the merchandis- 
ing event heightened to such an 
extent that they are brought in, 
it is essential that stocky trims 
shall be used and developed in 
such fashion that they will 
dominate the vision the moment 
the eye rests upon them. 

No end of such schemes 
have been produced, and the 
majority of them have been 
effective. Great towering trims 
stretching down from the ceil- 
ing have blanketed the windows 
with hose; long spans of bent 
rods have filled them with rain- 
bows of colors; fountains have 
loomed up in them, casting a 
spray of hosiery in silver or 
nude colorings that bewitched 
the eye. Wax figures have been 
wholly clad in hosiery; shapely 
legs have been clothed in them 
and allowed to project from 
dressing rooms, apparently con- 
cealing the figures of the wear- 
ers. And still newer plans are 
being developed as the resource- 
fulness of the displayman is 
tested for variations. 

An interesting instance is 
the annual hosiery sale con- 
ducted by the Cain Sloan Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tenn., in No- 





STRIKING AND INTRIGUING. 
At the top, John Dubuisson’s pos- 
ter window, obtained by mounting 
rosettes of hose on a black hang- 
ing; center, his adaptation of the 
rainbow scheme; base, Willard 
Bergy’s “Rose Garden” display 
with hose fashioned into blossoms. 
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vember of each year. For these Display Manager John 
Dubuisson has created a series of’ unusual trims that 
have been supremely successful if measured by the 
volume of sales that has been attained. Featured dur- 
ing the last four years, each repetition of the sale has 
been greeted by largely mounting volume and rising 
tides of attendance. 

In 1926 so great was the outpouring that the sales 
force was increased and extra cash registers and inspec- 
tion lamps became necessary to facilitate service. Over 
15,000 people flocked to the store, and practically all 
of them were “buyers,” not “lookers.” During the 
three days given over to the event, 11,518 pairs of hose 
were sold, proving conclusively the power of advertis- 
ing through attractive window displays. 

For the occasion, Mr. Dubuisson created a striking 
window facing Fifth Avenue. Running a dark back- 
ground hanging across his window a short distance be- 
hind the pane, he obscured most of the display space, 
with the exception of the right end, where a large circle 
was sewed into the hanging, revealing a wax figure 
seated in a shadow box. Posed before a fabric hanging 
and presented under bright illumination, the figure 
gazed upon a sheer stocking which she had drawn over 
her right forearm. To the left of the circle was a bit 
lettering proclaiming the “Fourth Anniversary Sale,” 
built out of rosettes of hose in light colors pinned to 
the background hanging. It was a daring and novel 
departure from established form, and easily won the 
attention of all Nashville. 

The return of the event this year brought into view 
an equally arresting and colorful production. As spec- 
tacular as its predecessor and more in keeping with the 
art vogue of the moment, this display created a furore. 
Modern art received sanction in a background of orange, 
black and turquoise fashioned in alternating rays which 
spread out fanlike from the right end of the window. 
Here rose a double rainbow of hose stretched taut over 
bent rods, the heels and toes concealed, light and dark 
colors and shades of the same color being worked to- 
gether to produce a harmonious and radiant arc. 

Rays of the background rising behind it swept to 
the left, leading to a ceiling drape of hosiery placed on 
a concentric ringed figure resplendent in overlapped 
pairs of divers hues. This was high enough to reach 
above the valance and low enough to drop within a few 
inches of the floor. At the base of the rainbow in the 
right end was an ellipse carrying the lettering, “Cain- 
Sloan’s Fifth Annual Hosiery Sale.” 

The window was one of the main cogs in the pub- 
licity which made the sale a yet greater success than 
that of the preceding year. When records of the sales 
had been counted it was found that nearly 18,000 pairs 
had been sold. 

Much of the strength of the window can be imputed 
to the care with which the color scheme was followed. 
The orange, black and turquoise of the background 
hanging was used in the floor blocks and the set piece. 

A new example of the conversion of hosiery 
into flowers was witnessed in Battle Creek, Mich., at 
the beginning of the fall merchandising drive, when 
Willard Bergy, display manager for Schroder Bros., 
built a stocky trim involving a mass of hose so handled 
that they took on the form of blossoms and leaves. 
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Around the center piece, an oval draping stand 
covered with stockings in several colors and surmounted 
by rosettes, were massed groups of small drapes, some 
with petal-like projections, all bearing at least four 
rosettes. Some of these were carried down to the floor, 
others terminated a few inches above it. At the front 
and for several inches back of the pane lay rosettes into 
which dollar “bills” had been thrust. Three fair-sized 
show cards carried the window’s message across to the 
passer. One at each end told of the two classes of hose 
on sale during the celebration and the prices; the 
center cards announced the date and hour of the sale 
opening. Nearly three thousand pairs were sold. 

It is interesting to note that one of these groups 
was priced at fifty-five cents per pair and the remainder 
at a dollar. Here was proof of the store’s realization 
that popular-priced goods require as much promotion 
as quality wares, and that the window is the proper 
medium to insure quick selling. 

Leslie J. Bell, until recently display manager for 
Hamilton’s, Albany, Oregon, and now part owner of a 
dry goods house there, has developed a number of ap- 
pealing hosiery trims. Bell differs from many of the 
virile display creators as to how the goods should be 
handled. Instead of attracting attention by crowded, 
heavy trims involving a great quantity of hose, he falls 
back on a few boxes and employs a wax figure as the 
attraction device. A display which he fashioned early 
in 1927 showed a wax model seated on a wrought metal 
bench, her daintily shod feet resting upon a plush drape. 
The pose which she affected enabled good display of 
her hosiery and tied in well with the box and leg form 
displays of a well-known brand, shown alongside. 





Issue of Open and Closed Backs 
(Continued from page 13) 
and ragged; but, even as they were, necessary for the 


protection of the merchandise at night, they were not for 
his gentle public to see when they came to dwell on the 
loveliness of his new windows. 

There was not a moment to lose, he realized. He 
rushed inside the store calling to his chief decorator, 
with a heart-hurt in every syllable, “Charlie! Charlie! 
Charlie! Come here, come here, come here.” For 
Charlie, metropolitan trimmer of the night, was still 
working. 

Needless to say, those windows got backs, and quick. 


‘Dawn broke on temporary ones put up by Charlie, hur- 


riedly, out of 2x 4’s and green denims; and the maw 
of scantlings, ends of cloth, overalls and jumpers hastily 
tossed off by tired workers, amid the litter that cluttered 
the nail and tack bespattered floor, told vividly the tale 
of that all-night strain of Charlie and his crew to the 
laborers who came to clean up. Today those windows 
are still backed in by the walnut creations which fol- 
lowed, creations embodying the deft craft of the arti- 
san’s hand that wrought into them the dentles and darts, 
the egg and the Ionics so popular at that day—a monu- 
ment to their creator. 

Who was it that said that the bigger the man the 
quicker he says, “I don’t know?” How much finer than 
to wait until the die is cast and the damage irreparable ? 
But nothing is truer than that when the genius is born 
the dunces begin their dance. 
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Dealers Clamor for These Displays 


Raquel, Inc., 


Service 


NOTHER line of 
toiletries! The new 
cosmetics may be the 
finest products of 
the pharmaceutical 
laboratory, splendidly 

packed, and backed by the strongest 
advertising campaign that consumer 
publications have ever seen, but to 
the average druggist they repre- 
sent simply another line that must 
be stocked and promoted, selling 
briskly, perhaps, or more probably 
resting peacefully on the shelves 
and waiting for the day when the 
public will become better ac- 
quainted with the brand—if such 
a day ever comes. 

Advertising is essential to de- 
velop consumer receptiveness, but 
thousands of dolars poured into the coffers of powerful 
magazines and newspapers fail to accomplish their purpose 
if retail outlets cannot be induced to “play up” the goods 
in window and counter displays. The connecting link be- 
tween sales and advertising rests in that reminding process. 

Authorities agree that no druggist can attempt to cope 
with the flood of displays that is poured in upon him. Manu- 
facturers send material by parcel post; salesmen lug in com- 
plete units; installation services bring in their quota—all 
begging for window space, all fully cognizant of the neces- 
sity for getting into the dealers’ windows if THEIR GOODS 
are to be moved speedily. 

Hard though it may be to get them in, it is harder to 
keep them in. Each display looks a good deal like the last 
one; each possesses a group of panels, a few cards, a back 
drape of crepe paper brought down from the ceiling in 
rippling waves, slashed into portieres, or blended inot a sun- 
burst. One goes in as another comes out, giving an altered 
appearance to the window and momentarily stifling the in- 
sistent space pleas of the manufacturers. All is well as long 
as the featured products are in stock; the druggist is a 
“good fellow” and the manufacturer is placated. 

But when another salesman comes along and urges Mr. 
Druggist to stock a new product, he squirms and twists and 
has a score of reasons for sidestepping. He has goods on 
his shelves that will meet the public’s demands. He is not 
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Combination of Artistic Material With Good Installation 


for State Street Stores 
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A Typical Raquel Installation as Placed by the Fisher Display Service Makes 


Liberal Use of Decoratives 


interested in becoming a missionary—he is a druggist, not a 
sales promoter. 

What can the manufacturer do to offset this obstacle? 
How can the dealer be shown with compelling force the 
wisdom of putting the new line on the shelf? How can he 
be convinced that it is wisdom to stock it? This is the task 
that Raquel, Inc., has had to meet, and has met in a mas- 
terful fashion. 

Raquel displays are going into drug stores of the better 
type and big department stores as well. And not only are 
the dealers stocking the Raquel line, but they are also open- 
ing their windows to elaborate displays of the goods and 
using them in interior decorations after their window run 
has been completed. 

Raquel saw that it was necessary to blaze a new trail, 
striking off from the beaten path of lithograph and crepe 
paper installations. Their executives admitted the sales 
values of good crepe paper displays, but they realized that 
the druggist was surfeited with them—that his windows were 
inundated with them. Appraisal of his situation brought 
the conclusion that the way into his windows lay through 
preparation of a different type of material, and that the dif- 
ference between their “trims” and those of their rivals would 
measure the extent of their success in securing retail outlets. 


Better 
Cut- 


“Beauty! Distinctiveness!" became their slogan. 
art and more artistic forms became their objectives. 





This Arresting Design Opened the Way for Raquel Products to the Windows of The Fair Store 
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outs were produced that exhibited unusual charm. Installa- 
tion service was booked that held the confidence of the re- i ss 
tailer. P U y D | b U 

An illustration of the plan was seen in Chicago in Sep- ep i v our isp ay y sing 
tember when the Fisher Display Service placed 120 displays S tl h Th C ] A : 
in Chicago stores. One hundred more ys engaged for po 1g ts - cy ompe ttention 
November and two hundred were ordered for December. 

The trim used in the Windy City called for a series of 
bases stretched across the front of the window. The center 
base was an ordinary packing box supplied with upright 
timbers consisting of two 1x1 strips, five feet high, and a | 
top piece, thirty inches wide, forming a frame. Crepe paper, | 
pulled straight down from the top at back of this frame 
brought out in full strength the beauty of the “dealer help” 
cut-out that was placed before it. At the side were curtain 
drapes of figured silk crepe, thirty-six inches wide, brought | 
to a point at the top and spread out in folds as they ap- 


Sun-Ray Spotlight complete 
with five assorted color films 


$7.50 


At this new low price you can 
afford to install a number of 

spotlights to improve your | 
displays so that 
they compel at- 













| 

proached the floor. | tention. 

“Dealer help” cut-outs, executed on a smaller scale than | 
the central decorative, flanked it, surmounting small bases 
at the right and left. At the extremes of the window were 
large reproductions of the “Raquel” flask, lithographed on | 
bases carrying the trade-mark, and behind them were pull-up 
curtains of the silk crepe used in the principal panel. Fabric, Order now to avoid delay in receiving yours—holiday 
loosely draped, over the improvised plateaus, and allowed to rush is coming. 
flow down upon the floor enabled Mr. Fisher and his as- Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 
sistants to give an artistic setting to the showing of “Raquel The original aluminum permanent spotlight with high 
goods which were placed here. power satin silver reflective surface. ° 


The color scheme was solid Nile green with white trim- 
ming, effecting a pleasing contrast with the merchandise 
which is packed in yellow and black receptacles. So well 
handled were these displays that Mr. Fisher had no diff- 
culty in securing a window at The Fair, one of the leading 
State Street stores, for a special installation which was on 
view for ten days. This showing was executed in Nile green, n 6 
the border shading from light green to white. Orange blos- Lighting Products 
som embellishments tied in with the “orange blossom 
fragrance” theme of Raquel advertising, and, in combination 119 Lafayette Street, New York 
with black metallic letters, produced a spectacle of pro- ~— 
nounced color charm. When the display had concluded its 


window run it was removed to the interior and placed aaa? ATTRACTIVE OE, 


there for a longer showing. $ g 
|} Window Displays % 


The Fisher Service will install two hundred windows for 

Raquel in December, giving their decorations a holiday  % Saresonnnnee lace lc i ata a a pla ia a 
aspect through introduction of sprays of holly. Proving the 
advertiser's understanding of the dealer’s views upon dis- 
play -at this time, the installations will not be confined to 
Raqquel products, but, on the contrary, will embrace a variety 
of gift merchandise to be selected by the druggist. This 
arrangement will give him a sparkling new trim featuring 
goods that he wants to push-without overshadowing the 
merchandise promoted by the advertiser. Through this 
wise concession, Raquel will obtain a large number of win- 
dows which would otherwise be barred to them and will 
boost the volume of their Christmas sales while serving their 
retailers unselfishly. 


If your display fixture dealer cannot supply you, tell 
us his name and we will fill your order promptly. 
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Stop! the Passerbuy! 


Backgrounds of colorful fabrics artistically draped 4 
attract attention to the articles displayed , 
and increase your sales through your window. $ 
Displaymen everywhere recognize the superiority of 


MAHARAM FABRICS 


Manufactured at our own Mills 
The colors and designs are distinctive, original 
and unusually attractive. They drape easily and 
beautify your windows. Maharam Fabrics are 
beautiful and produce exceptionally effective 
window displays. 
OUR PRICES WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 
Send for Samples. Fixture Dealers Desiring to 
Handle Our Line, Write Us 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


; EVERSHARP CONTEST 107 W. 48th St., New York City Phone: Bryant 2511 
A window contest on displays installed between November ANNAN PISS 
28 and December 25 has been announced by the Wahl Co., 


makers of Eversharp pens and pencils. Under the terms, 


$2,000 has been set aside for prizes and twenty grand and 
ninety-six state prizes will be awarded. The top grand prize Learn to Make Show Cards 
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will be $150, and succeeding awards will taper down from : W t 
$100 to fifteen awards of $25. J. Duncan Williams, Joseph Simple, Tested ay: 
Marshall and B. J. Johnson, advertising manager of the A por ei nr ge _engagge 
r ~ ° ° simplifed, home - study 
Wahl Co., will judge the photographs. course quickly trains you to 
After the grand prize winners have been chosen, the make clever, ‘business-getting”’ 
photographs will be sorted by states and the two leaders in SS a ee ae 
each state will be picked. The best in each of these groups Store Owners—save money and boost 
- 7 ? d ry : your sales. erks—every store 
will receive $15; the second, $10. Winners of grand prizes iialectiaiel haarénsde. Diatie 
will not be eligible for state prizes. Photographs must be your pay. Business of your 
five by seven inches or larger, with glossy prints, and must See rota ont Se mag 2 ‘ 
be in the Wahl Co. offices at 1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Special Offer and descrip- % 
not later than January 14. Prize winners will be announced eccaenuns opine CARD SCHOO 2 
Febr | t ts wh ee - = " L, Room 1712 
ebruary 15. Contestants who do not win a prize will re 11i5 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





receive a five dollar, gold-filled Eversharp. 
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1927 Closes a Big Year and 
Forecasts a Bigger 1928 


At Last the Responsibilty and Reliability of the Display Service Business Has Become a Reality and 
Has So Been Recognized by a Host of Advertisers 


When we look back to the condi- 
tions that prevailed in the display 
service business at the time of the 
conception of the Window Display 
Installation Bureau, we are able to 
visualize a most complete transfor- 
mation not only in the thorough na- 
tional coverage that is offered today 
to national advertisers by responsible 
window display services, but also in 
the fact that national advertisers 
have likewise been able to under- 


stand and appreciate this tremen- - 


dous change in this important field, 
and have accordingly developed a 
confidence that through display 
service channels can they best secure 
the effective execution of their win- 
dow display requirements. 

We recently had the pleasure of 
‘a call by the sales manager of a 
very large national advertiser, one 
whose product is a by-word with the 
American public, and one of the 
first national advertisers to use win- 
dow display advertising in an or- 
ganized manner, first, by having dis- 
plays installed by their own sales- 
men, and gradually having the work 
assigned to display service com- 
panies, until today all of their dis- 
plays are installed through profes- 
sional display sources. This adver- 
tiser had just completed a very ex- 
tended trip of inspection of display 
service companies and was rather 
elated over the conditions that pre- 
vail today for the most part. 

He stated that in most of the cities 
the display companies which had 
been handling their work were oper- 
ated by men who understood the 
basic requirements for the successful 
handling of national advertisers’ 
displays and had built up such a 
close relationship with the local 
drug trade that they were able to 
execute the average campaign very 
promptly. In fact, in some cities he 
found that certain drug windows 
were available through the display 
service that this advertiser had 


—Advertisement 





oe iJ 
To All Identified with Window Dis- 
play Advertising, to Our Associates, 
Clients and Friends, the Bureau 
Extends the Season’s Greetings: 


Merry Christmas 


and a 


¥ Happu New Year z 
SANS NS NS NS NS 


never before been able to induce to 
use his own display material when 
either mailed direct or when so- 
licited by his own salesmen. 

All of this emphasizes the very 
evident fact that the medium of 
window display is one that must 
ultimately be handled by specialists 
in this line of work, and that only 
in this way can the advertiser ever 
hope to really receive adequate re- 
turn for the huge investment that a 
display campaign requires. One 
must remember that it is not unusual 
for a national advertiser to order as 
many as 25,000 sets of a particular 
display, and, at a cost of $1.50 each, 
the original fixed investment would 
amount to approximately $37,500. 
If one adds to this the cost of 
freight, postage, cartage, super- 
vision, etc., an additional $10,000 
would be added to the window dis- 
play investment, making a total in- 
vestment of no less than $47,500. 
This, of course, is a very consider- 
able sum, and no advertiser can 
afford to have such a large sum of 
money go to rot, and that is what 
is apt to happen with the advertisers’ 
window display units if he does not 
get them into the dealers’ show win- 
dows. 

After all, the concrete display ma- 
terial is not in any sense of the word 
window display advertising. It is 
only the raw material from which 
the window advertising must ulti- 
mately be produced. In other words, 
window display advertising does not 
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begin to exist until the advertisers’ 
display material is in the dealers’ 
windows on view to the passing 
public. It is, therefore, beyond con- 
tradiction to say that the productiv- 
ity from a sales and advertising 
standpoint of this advertiser’s in- 
vestment of well nigh $50,000 can 
not be procured unless some means 
are available to get all of this ma- 
terial installed in their dealers’ win- 
dows. 

Advertisers have tried many 
methods of accomplishing this re- 
sult, but without very much success 
until the display service business be- 
came an organized industry wherein 
responsible concerns were able to 
execute in almost every trade mar- 
ket the display requirements of the 
national advertiser. And not only 
this. We were finally able to or- 
ganize the most reliable display 
service into one operating unit, 
where from one central headquar- 
ters we were able to handle an ad- 
vertiser’s complete national cam- 
paign. This, of course, was quite a 
departure from the old methods and 
such a tremendous accomplishment 
in a field which seemed to offer no 
hopes for success that many adver- 
tisers were very slow in realizing 
that we were able to actually give 
the advertiser a complete national 
service and at a cost that was quite 
reasonable in comparison with what 
the advertiser was to get. 

However, 1927 marked a change 
in the attitude of most advertisers 
and the Bureau was able to function 
throughout the year in a most satis- 
factory way. In fact, it has handled 
more business than its management 
had hoped to secure. We are proud 
of our accomplishments and we feel 
that we have served each of our 
clients satisfactorily, and we believe 
that in every instance the advertisér 
can testify to the thoroughness with 
which the Bureau is today function- 
ing on a national basis. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A Display Service for National 
Advertisers 





Tri-State Window Display Service 
116 S. 4th St. 


H. Brooks, Manager 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Your Satisfaction Means Our Success 


F. ALTMAN & SON 
415 S. Third St. 


George Altman, Manager 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Hamilton, Dayton, Springfield and the 
Complete Cincinnati Trade Market 








Window Display Service of So. Ohio 
22 Pickering Bldg. 


Walter G. Vosler, Manager 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


And Surrounding Territory Thoroughly 
Covered. Our Clients Always Satisfied. 


HUNTSMAN DISPLAY SERVICE 
1404 Washington Street 
W. L. Huntsman, Manager 








~ CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The South’s Up-to-Date Display 
Service 


Hal Cady Window Display Service 
418 Cypress St. 


Hal Cady, Manager 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Entire State of Michigan and Toledo, O. 





Detroit Window Display Service 
438 E. Woodbridge St. 


R. V. Wayne, Manager 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Established and Reliable Display Service 


STARK DISPLAY ADV. SERVICE 
3112 Holmes Street 


W. A. Stark, Manager 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Covering the Cleveland Market and 
Erie, Pa. 


WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Ave. 
George E. Dugdale, Manager 
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22-24 Pickering Building 








OUR SERVICE IN BRIEF 


Guaranteed Window Display Installations in Over 


ITIES 


Throughout the United States 
by Dealing Only With 


ONE OFFICE 


We install window displays through local asso- 
| ciates for national advertisers in any quantity 
on any product in one city or number of cities 
anywhere in the United States. 


We guarantee first-class quality installation 
work according to set specifications. 
advertiser of detail; saves time and money 
through many exclusive and helpful features. 


Relieves 


Complete Portfolio of Information Sent on Request 


Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


The Window Displays of the Nation from Coast to Coast 


Executive Offices 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Window Displays That Step Up 
Your Sales 


CHARLES TEXTOR 
1618 Buchanan Avenue 





Baltimore—Washington 
Complete Window Coverage in These | 
Cities | 

BENJAMIN CHARLES MARGOLIS 
11 W. Redwood St., Baltimore | 
Room 220, Stewart Building, 
6th and D, N. W., Washington, D. C. | 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

And Eastern New York State 
Complete Window Coverage 
CAPITOL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
688 Morris St., Albany, N. Y. 
Joseph B. Carey 


CHICAGO, ILL 


Reliable and Prompt Display Installations | 


CHICAGO WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATION SERVICE 
179 N. Wells St. 


| 
M. J. Latz, Manager | 
| 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Complete Window Coverage of This 
Prosperous Territory 
THE S. J. HANICK CO. 
Samuel J. Hanick, Mgr. 
925 Cherry Street 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National 
Advertisers 


PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
113 S. Capitol Ave. 
Fred W. Weber, Manager 


AKRON, OHIO - 


My Service in Conjunction With Your 
Business Will Be a Big Success 
HENSAL DISPLAY SERVICE 

534 Parkdale Drive 
S. V. Hensal, Manager 























LOUISIANA—ALABAMA 
MISSISSIPPI 


Display Service for the South 
Drug and Grocery Trade 
NALL & NALL 
Box 355 
539 S. Front Street, New Orleans, La. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Get Into This Big Market 


ARCEE VEE DISPLAY SERVICE 
2638 Fifth Ave. 


R. C. Vaughn, Manager 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Every Installation Guaranteed Satisfactory. 
New England Window Display 
Service 
161 Massachusetts Avenue 
Herbert M. Copellman, Manager 
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Home-Like Appearance Is Our Goal 


Nothing Does So.Much to Produce Popular Interest in Furniture as a 
Setting That Shows How the Suite Will Appear in Use 


By E. RUSSELL SMITH 
Display Manager, Ensenberger's, Bloomington, IIl. 


UR firm has twelve separate display spaces, 
totaling some two thousand square feet 
of window space. These displays consist 
of home furnishings, such as furniture 
and stoves, draperies of all kinds, rugs, 

radios and accessories, victrolas, pianos and luggage. 
While the stock is not quite as adequate as in a large 
department store, a room setting, nearly complete, 
can be arranged, giving that home-like atmosphere 
that captures the admiration of the passerby. 

It is always my most earnest effort to produce 

home-like display, to give an impression of how 
the suite, piano, or whatever the article may be, will 
really look in the home. For, after all, people, as a 
rule, do not visualize furniture as it will appear in 
its proper surroundings. 

When displaying a grand piano that appealing 
note can be added by a beautiful piano “throw” 
gracefully draped from the tilted lid, and a piece or 
two of well-chosen music in place. To complete the 
setting I often add an easy chair and a lamp, perhaps 
a smoker by the chair and a decorative magazine 
rack. Against the wall may be placed a lacquered 
cabinet or perhaps a picture or a tapestry panel de- 
picting some musical title. The card should call 
attention to the piano, and a spotlight should be 
directed to the instrument as the central figure. 

In our living room settings, I make use of read- 
ing materials, often opening a book or magazine to 
appear as having been just laid down. A clock placed 
in the display will give a touch of reality. 





The Dempsey-Tunney Background Used for Radio Promotion 


In our side windows all the backgrounds are per- 
manent. We often use temporary backgrounds in the 
two islands. These are not of a decorative type such 
as are employed in ready-to-wear shop windows, but 
pertain in some way to the time or the article on dis- 
play. 

For instance, while thé public was enthused over 
the coming heavyweight championship fight, I fea- 
tured in my window two life-size cut-outs of Demp- 
sey and Tunney in fighting postures. They were 
mounted on a platform and the atmosphere of the 
prize ring was added by the use of posts and the 
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usual heavy ropes, etc. A drop of heavy monks’ 
cloth formed the background for these figures. We 
featured a Radiola 28 with the 104-power speaker 
and radio accessories. A series of small cards was 
used, lettered with such questions as, “Who won 
that round?” Is Tunney down?” “How is Jack 
now?” and many similar questions. Then came a 
large card bearing, “You won’t ask these questions if 
you have a radio installed in your home now.” 

This display had the desired result and was the 
big factor in starting a real radio business, and so I 
believe that if a displayman will produce his back- 
grounds with the thought of actual happenings in 
mind, his displays will gain in sales force. 

Our flowers are few, only short cuts for vases, 
ferneries, center pieces for dining tables, etc. A touch 
of these floral decoratives is used in nearly all dis- 
plays. We find tapestry hangings of great value and 
they enhance many of our furniture displays. The 
drapery windows are carried out with a definite color 
scheme in mind. Only two or three pieces of har- 
monizing drapery materials are shown together, and 
a lace panel, a chair and a lamp, or a small table 
with a vase of flowers may be included with them. 
Pleats, rosettes, festoon drapes and sunbursts are con- 
stantly being used. 

Our store is new and the lighting effects are ex- 
tremely modern. We have X-ray’s best ceiling lights 
placed eighteen inches apart on angles, throwing the 
light back and down, not toward the glass at all. Our 
spots are the famous No. 33, burning 200-watt globes, 
and all are provided with color frames. We also have 
color frames for ceiling lights. In some instances of 
dining room or piano displays, when we desire to call 
attention to a beautiful stretcher on the table or a 
pedal feature on the piano we use footlights. 

While I find little chance for the use of movable 
objects, those I have used have proven beyond a 
doubt that anything that moves, attracts; and anything 
that attracts is bound to produce sales. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE & CO. CHRISTMAS CONTEST 

Enthused by the signal success won in their initial Christ- 
mas display contest last year the Dealer and Manufacturer 
division of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis., are repeat- 
ing the competition this year. They are offering $115 in 
prizes as well as a fee of $3.00 for every display photogrpah 
that is of such nature that it can be reproduced in the de- 
partment’s house organ. 

The cash prizes are as follows: For the best original 
window display $25.00; for the best window display made 
from the department’s suggestions, $25.00; for the second 
best window display, either original or a copy of suggestions 
made by the department, $15.00; for the next five best win- 
dow displays, original or otherwise, $10.00. In addition, 
$3.00 will be paid for every photograph submitted which is 
of such a nature that it can be reproduced in the Authorized 
Dealers’ News. Photographs are to be sent to Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Advertising Department, Dealers’ Division, 
Beloit. Wis. All must be in by January 10, 1928. Any pic- 
tures received later than the foregoing date will not be con- 
sidered. 





ANIMATED PRODUCTS APPOINTS O. AUSTIN 

The Animated Products Corporation, New York City, 
manufacturers of advertising display devices, announce the 
appointment of O. Austin as general manager and -his elec- 
tion to the board of directors in the capacity of secretary 
and treasurer. 


<A ures MirettsZy, 
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A Modern Combination in 


DISPLAY FIXTURES 


DESIGNED BY ONLI-WA 
SPONSORED BY DISPLAYMEN 


The artistic blending of solid walnut with grace- 
ful wrought iron in these new fixtures accounts 
for their instant success. 


To add the illusive quality of “charm” and “tone” 
to your display window, you MUST use these new 


, fixtures. 


Illustrated circular upon request 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Onli-Wa Fixture Co. 


Distributors of Stewart’s Wrought Iron Fixtures 
St. Paul Avenue Dept. D. W. 


Dayton, Ohio 
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For Your Fall Displays 


We Highly Recommend Using Our 


MARVELLE CLOTH 


a stunning two-tone fabric in 20 colors that will show 
off your merchandise to the best advantage; also 


CREPED TINSEL CLOTH 


a beautiful crinkled tinsel cloth in various color 
combinations. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Samples upon request. Write Department D 


MENDELSOHN’S TEXTILE CORP. 


156 West 45th Street ° New York 











FREE SAMPLE 
ud-nh 





To Prove It Will Recolor 


faded and soiled rugs, drapes and all pile fabrics without boil- 
ing—you merely brush it on. Absolutely fast and permanent. 
Beautiful results are easy, quick and certain. The money you 
save in a short time will enable you to plan better windows 
and buy more pretentious display material. Your FREE SAM- 
PLE awaits your name and address. 


a Re AEN ep ents steer Aes Re oe, sw eee sawcuaves 


CHICAGO, ILL. RUG-NU CO. 29 N. wELLs st. 
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Plumbers Awakening to Display Need 


Installation Men Finding Fertile Field for Development in Ranks of 
Dealers—Aid Sought by National Association 


By WILLIAM HUGH CALAHAN 


Trade Expansion Bureau, Plumbing and Heating Industries, Evansville, Ind. 
3 3 


OT so many years ago the 
plumbing and heating 
dealer discovered that if he 
wanted to get his share of 
the consumer’s dollar he 

would have to meet other industry com- 
petition on an even basis. He saw peo- 
ple buying automobiles, radios, phono- 
graphs, and additional furniture. He 
wondered why he was not getting his 
share of their money and he found the 
reason. He was not using modern sales 
methods. He was not trying to coax 
the public to buy his goods. 

Today many plumbing and heating 
dealers have remodeled their stores or 
moved into new ones, giving themselves 
positions on business streets where the 
public will realize that they are in busi- 
ness and trade with them. However, a 
good location was useless unless display 
windows were kept neatly trimmed with 
effective displays. Naturally not know- 
ing the least about trimming windows the plumbing 
and heating dealer had to have outside help, and 
through the National Trade Extension Bureau they 
have received valuable instruction and assistance. 

The Bureau has a number of fieldmen who travel 
over the entire country giving talks and addresses about 
window displays. Each month in the Bureau’s Service 
Bulletin is found an illustrated article on window dis- 
plays. The illustration shows a completely trimmed 
window and under it is printed an explanation of how 
it can be arranged in the average plumbing and heating 
dealer’s window, and what materials to use for decora- 
tion, backgrounds, etc. r 

An opportunity, is offered to local window display- 
men in many cities, to cooperate with plumbing and 
heating dealers in trimming their windows. The ma- 
jority of dealers are anxious to have good window dis- 
plays but have many other duties to take care of and 
cannot spend much time in trimming their windows. 
Many displaymen have worked up quite a bit of busi- 
ness in this field. 

Probably no other industry is so neglectful of its 
displays as the plumbing and heating industries. It is 
mostly due to lack of experience in this field or lack of 
interest. The fact that there are so few displays clearly 
demonstrates the magnitude of the field open for devel- 
opment. Progress can only be made through the efforts 
of the bureau and displaymen who are interested in 
seeing more business places use good window displays. 

If there are any displayrnen who would like to have 




















Example of Windows Favored by Progressive Elements of Plumbing 
and Heating Trade 


a list of plumbing and heating dealers in any locality 
the Bureau will gladly honor their request. 





LANGUAGE NO BARRIER TO NEW CURTIS FOLDER 

Realization that good window and store lighting is as 
essential to the merchants of Tangiers and Thebes as it is 
to the retailer of Toledo has prompted Curtis Lighting, Inc., 
Chicago, to bring out a new booklet printed in ten lan- 
guages. Captioned “How Rollo Rich Found the Wonderful 
Treasure in Right Light,” the new publication compares the 
business careers of the successful Rollo and Peter Poor, a 
devotee of poor lighting. On successive pages their ad- 
ventures are described in ten paragraphs, each in a different 
language. All are accorded equal importance, being used 
successively as legends under the cartoons which illustrate 
each page. . 

“*The Treasure in Right Light’ is a most unusual piece of 
literature,” says Richard L. Brown, manager of publicity for 
the Curtis organization. “In every cosmopolitan center of 
the United States alone, it will soon be read by thousands 
of enterprising, non-English speaking shopkeepers, who will 
welcome in it the first suggestions they have ever had on 
the care of their show windows to stimulate sales.” 

Copies may be obtained by addressing Curtis Lighting, 
Inc., Publicity Department, 1119 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, II. 

SOUTHERN STORES TO GROUP PURCHASES 

A group of leading southern stores organized in the 
Southern Research Association announces that backgrounds 
and display features will be purchased collectively by the 
body beginning with January 1, when a meeting of the store 
representatives will be held at Miami, Fla. Mechanical dis- 
plays for next Christmas will also be considered. at this 
gathering. Dealers wishing to establish contact with the 
association should address it in care of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, 225 West 34th St., New York City. 
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The Twelve Types of Displaymen 


(Continued from page 32) 
dow man is nearly always detected by fellow-dis- 
playmen and his windows are usually detected in this 
respect by the public. 

Eleventh, the writer meets Mr. Stuntsmith. This 
fellow believes that his windows should be trimmed 
in any way to gain attention. He puts in far-fetched 
displays that really have no connection with the real 
selling of merchandise. However, there are many 
displaymen like this that have great sincerity. He is 
dead in earnest. His faults are usually the faults of 
youth. Generally he is new at the business of window 
trimming.: Often, after he has gone through the 
bumps of apprenticeship, he emerges still original but 
practical as well. 

Twelfth, the writer meets Mr. Panhandler. This 
fellow reminds me of Mr. Hard Guy. We see this 
personality reflected in many windows. When com- 
petition is all against you, it is mighty hard at times 
to avoid the pleading note. This is noticed on the show 
cards and also in the trimming itself. It’s. usually a 
window trim that begs for a hand-out, and a window 
such as this is about as popular as a salesman who 
employs the same tactics. 

Some years ago, Shakespeare said that “the play’s 
the thing.” If that “bloke” had a window trimming 
job on his hands in those days he would have said 
“the plan’s the thing,’ for a window well planned is 
a window well done, and it will beat the day, the 
month and the year. But a window that is not well 
planned cannot be well done; it may beat the day; 
frequently it beats the public, and in the long run it 
beats the store. 


Heralding A New Phone Number 


(Continued : from page 20) 
— and the second- illustration shows how he de- 
veloped it. 

Three old muzzle-loading' rifles of Civil War vint- 
age wete set up at the right, clustered over a window 
card which bofe the phrasing, “You would not take a 
chance at hunting with these old ordinary guns. Why 
take a chance with ordinary coal? Buy Pittsburgh Coal 
Another sign read, 
“Hunting. Season Opening—Coal Season is Also Open 
—Here is the Happy Hunting Ground for Guaranteed 
Coal. Costs no more than the ordinary kind.” Another 
interest-provoking tie-up read: ““Don’t Wait Until the 
Ducks Are All Gone and the. Snow and Ice Cover the 
Ground—Buy Guaranteed -Coals.” 

In the background was ‘a large quantity of cat 
tails and the bow of a hunting boat pushed through 
them. In the boat were a pair of boots and a fine 
modern gun, Further in: the background were 
mounted pheasants and teal, and another pheasant 
was near the gun. A mirror on the floor simulated 
water, and sand, and grass-like moss completed the 
illusion of a lake. 

Such displays appearing in sequence in Pittsburg’s 
Coal’s Minneapolis windows account for much of the 
prestige which the organization has established among 
fuel buyers. 
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KISHER D 


551-53 W Lake St 


SERVICE 


CHICAGO ILUNOIS 





A 
Merry Christmas 
and 


A Prosperous 


New Year 





KISHER D 


551-53 W Lake St 


SERVICE 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 








Signs of Qualit 

ITHER electric or non-illuminating. Our glass signs 

combine beauty and durability to a high degree. Dealers 
like to use them. 

Originators of Glass Advertising Signs for Show Window, 
Store Interior and Store Front Display for Retailers and 
National Advertisers. 

RAWSON & EVANS CO. 
713 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 


WARSHAL!. FIELD & C0 i 














CHAMBERS DISPLAY 


FIXTURES 


Egyptian Pyramid Unit Table, 36” High 
over ail. Made: of GENUINE WALNUT, ° 
finished in any color stains or enamel. Ideai 
for the showing of Shoes, Toys, Leather- 
Goods, Jewelry, Stationesy, Perfumes, Toi- 
let-Sundries, Notions, etc. Was ever a stand 
designed for a greater number of uses of 
the lines that wear the trimmer’s patience? 













Use Pyramid Unit Tables in your 
windows and on your ledges. Hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of small wares are 
being sold in this way. 


DAVID B. CHAMBERS, Est. 1916 
41 W. 35th St. NEW YORK 





E Before Ordering a Valance, Write 
BRYAN’S, Louisville, Ky. 
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SMALL CITY 

WINNERS IN 

NELLY DON 
CONTEST 


Third Prize Display 
by Blair Anawalt, 
Myers-Arnold Co., 
Greenville, 
South Carolina. 























$1.95) 
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Group of 
Windows with Live 
Models by M. R. 
Hawk, J.B. Case Co., 
Abilene, Kanas, 
Winner of First 


Prize. 





Live Model Display 
by Mrs. P. V. Allen, 
Allen’s Ladies’ Shop, 
Ennis, Texas, 
Winner of Second 
Prize. 
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Futurist Art A Boon to Windowmen 


Simple Lines of New Form of Expression Enable Average Displayman 
to Fashion Attractive Backgrounds Proof Against Usual Faults 
By H. LESTER GROVE 
Display Manager, F. W. Uhlinan Co., Lima, Ohio 


T has always been 
hotly contended 
that an overly elab- 
orate background 
tends to detract at- 

tention from the merchandise, 
thus impairing the efficiency of 
the window. Notwithstanding, 
it is conceded that a window 
with a not too conspicuous back- 
ground has a much more effec- 
tive sales appeal. 

What, then, should be the 
line of demarcation? In the 








art-art (as Joseph Cummings 
Chase so aptly describes it) a 
picture must be drawn with 
fidelity to detail, the colors 
blended and the minutest item depicted with painstaking 
care. Otherwise, the work appears crude. Such treat- 
ment consumes time, the most important asset of the 
department store windowman. Not only that, but it 
also prevents a great many men from attempting pic- 
torials because of lack of the artistic skill required to 
faithfully reproduce a scene in exact detail. 

When we have a background containing a golf scene, 
the picture will catch the eye of the passer and rivet his 
attention long enough to divert it from the merchandise. 
Even though he is conscious that the window contains 
golf clothing or supplies, the burden of his interest will 
probably be concentrated in the background. 

Now let us see what will be the case if futuristic or 
ultra-modern art is employed. ‘What is the idea of the 
funny looking pictures?” I have often heard spectators 
remark. The idea is that the artist is not seeking to 
present a graphic depiction of his theme, since detail is 
not even drawn into it. Rather he is trying to suggest 
or impress it by exaggerated lighting or shadows, by 
obliteration of abrupt curves, and the use of longer and 
angular lines. 

This means that anyone with a fair amount of talent 
can produce his own backgrounds in futurist style, 
since his objective is creation of impressions rather than 
presentation of completed scenes. Under such circum- 
stances he does not need to blend his colors with the 
same dexterity, and he saves time, an element of the 
greatest concern to the majority. 

When the passer strolls by the impressionistic golf 
scene, his attention is arrested by the striking contrasts 
of color. Not finding a picture in the familiar natural- 
istic style, his gaze is not concentrated upon it and is 
free to wander on to the merchandise, displayed with 
desired atmosphere, without factors that detract from 
sales appeal. 


Huge Poster Panels and Unique Screens Illustrate Mr. Groves’ Conversion of 
Modern Art to His Displays 





Futurist art is fashionable. In magazines, news- 
papers, and even on billboards, it is being used with 
increasing frequency, even breaking into magazine illus- 
tration. Since the window is the store’s outstanding 
advertising medium, it certainly deserves the newest of 
the new. 

European displayman have been much ahead of us 
in using the new art. It is dominating there, and will 
be here. Of course, in our larger cities it has been car- 
ried out much more than in the smaller city stores, in 
New York especially, since they are in much closer 
communion and are much more quickly influenced by 
the European ideas. 

Perhaps the influx of European artists since the 
World War has had something to do with their speedy 
adoption of the new forms of expression. However 
that may be, the fact cannot be disputed that the germ 
of interest in futurism, finding foothold there, has re- 
sulted in a healthy growth. Now the new school of 
art is gaining converts on every hand and its products 
have become a popular vogue. 

Its influence is felt in all forms of decoration and 
illustration. It has invaded the domain of furniture, 
it is mpressing its aspects upon pottery. In textiles, 
in hangings, wherever we may look, we find proof 
of its ascendency. 

Despite the fact that European windowmen are 
reputed to give more consideration to art than we do, 
it is possible to borrow from their practices with 


‘profit. Daily our people grow more selective in their 


habits and demands; daily the task of coping with 
their increasing appreciation of the symmetrical and 
artful grows harder. 

But it is the smaller store of which I am thinking 
rather than the smaller city stores, for which the idea 
is really the thing to be studied and used more and more. 
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Millinery Has Natural Advantages 


But Few Wares Can Be So Badly Manhandled if Denied the Planning 
and Consideration That Is Its Due—Purpose of the Hat Display 





ONNETS! Chapeaus! Hats! Nothing save hats and shoes. Other accessories of dress may be 
a new gown possesses more charm for passed, but not the fads of millinery and bootery. 
the average woman. Watch her in her Hence it devolves upon the alert displayman to so 
window shopping expeditions; follow handle his expositions of headgear that all of its 
her in her strolls through the stores. charm and appeal may be patent. 
Always she is on the outlook for new modes in Few wares possess so many natural advantages, 














and few can be so badly man- 
handled if denied the considera- 
tion and planning that is their 
due. The hat itself may be a 
beautiful creation, combining 
all of the pleasing derivatives 
of fabric or felt, or metallic or 
jewelled ornaments, and_ yet 
may fail miserably in awaken- 
ing the interest of the passer 
if its adaptability to her type 
of beauty is not brought out. 

Inspection will tell her 
whether it will match a par- 
ticular gown or street dress, 
as it will inform her of its 
fidelity to style and the char- 
acter of its manufacture. But 
she cannot decide, as_ she 
stands in front of the window, 
whether or not it will prove 
becoming. 

It is to be assumed that the 
department or dry goods store 
which conducts a millinery de- 
partment will not seek the 
class of trade which insists 
upon skillful selling of a per- 
sonal type. It may be inferred 
that creation of custom, based 
upon the patron’s faith in the 
staff's willingness to pains- 
takingly fit her, is too costly. 
It may be assumed that the 
primary object of the depart- 
ment is to secure volume in a 
class of millinery not: affected 
by the specialty shops. 

Under such circumstances 
the ability of the patron to 
make her selection easily is a 
distinct aid to the store and 


ADAPTABILITY CLEAR — The 
Top Illustration Shows How An- 
drew Matzer, F. & R. Lazarus Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, Brings Out Facial 
and Style Appeal; the Center by 
Willard Bergy, Schroder Bros., 
Battle Creek, Mich., Emphasizes 
Style Only; the Base, by H. H. Tar- 
rasch, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. 
Louis, Stresses Both Appeals and 
Uses Modern Art as a Magnet. 
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the patron alike. In accomplishing this the display 
department has a definite role to play. 

As the hat’s value is dependent upon its capacity 
to set off the garments with which it is to be-worn 
and to conform to the facial requirements of the 
buyer, anything that can be done to make clear the 
presence of these two qualities reacts to the store’s 
advantage. 

While a great host of millinery stores and depart- 
partments still cling to the high pedestal for display, 
it is reasonable to believe that the new heads which 
are coming into use not only afford more natural 
showings but provide the prospective patron with a 
means of determining the hat’s faculty to serve her 
purpose. 

The variety of presentations which the displayman 
may offer is infinite so long as he holds to the mil- 
linery head. As an instance, in a fall opening display, 
Andrew A. Matzer, the versatile display manager of 
the F. & R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, used a 
trio of heads on bases as the principal attractions of 
his window, and brought in before them another trio 
of lesser heigh.t To offset the bareness of the back- 
ground, made visible by such a light trim, he intro- 
duced a drape of striped cloth that linked up the chief 
units, and shoes and scarfs as accessories. 

Including a millinery window in his opening series, 
H. H. Tarrasch, display manager for Stix, Baer & 
Fuller, St. Louis, Mo., made use of the new slipover 
heads which he mounted on supports executed in 
futuristic style. The grace and charm of these new 
creations brought out the pleasing features of his hats 
as no pedestal trim could have attempted. Although 
but six specimens were shown, they were placed so 
well that an angular case for small wares. and the 
customary shoes, handkerchief and atomizer acces- 
sories, proved sufficient to create a well-balanced dis- 
play.. It would not be practical to omit mention of 
the modern art background which buoyed the entire 
display by its exaltation of color and angularity. 

Making use of the same type of heads in a display 
for Harry Katz, Inc., Oklahoma City, Harold L. 
Braudis based them upon specially designed wrought 
iron stands which imputed to his showing the elements 
of quality usually found in a light specialty shop 
presentation. Sombre background hangings and 
flowery decoratives gave a lustre to the showing that 
delighted the passer. The color scheme was black 
and cerise, the swarthy hats contrasting strongly 
with the creamy whiteness of the heads and the 
bright colors of the blossoms. The finishing touch 
was ,in the floor covering, a beautiful carpeting of 
silver cloth. 

While such trims bring out the use values of the 
wares with a clearness which no other style permits, 
the pedestal trims may be given surpassing charm if 
the hats are converted into elements of decoration. 
When Willard Bergy arranged his “Spirit of Autumn” 
windows for Schroder Bros., Battle Creek, Mich., he 
presented his millinery in this manner. Against a 
dark background and a still darker velvet setpiece 
offsetting a bright metallic ornament placed before 
it, was a group of nine hats shown in three units. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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che new catalogue will be ready in 
January, when you can give a thought 
to fixtures. Reserve a copy by mailing in 


this ad—NOW. 
THE D. J. HEAGANY MFG. CO. 
1121 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago, Ill. | 
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and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8.000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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Why MacLeod Is Swapping Titles 


Veering of Major Part of His Work From Installation to Designing 
Prompts Gotham Windowman to Abandon “Service” for “Studios” 


By CHARLES R. ROGERS 


HEN it: leaked out that the MacLeod Window 
Display Service was about to change its name, 
we were consumed with curiosity. It seemed 
odd that the good old “moniker” that had 
served these New York decorators well for so 
many years was to be “swapped in midstream” 
all of a sudden and apparently without excuse. “MacLeod 
Studios” it was to be henceforth—not much of a change, but 
undoubtedly having some bearing upon the future operation 
of O. C. MacLeod, the redoubtable craftsman at the head of 
MacLeod Service. And here’s the answer outlined with the 
force and emphasis that is a MacLeod characteristic: 

“As a result of the better type of windows and exhibitions 
designed and installed by the MacLeod Window Display Ser- 
vice, we have been compelled to take larger quarters in which 
to manufacture ‘Macpanel Displays’ and Master Window 
Displays. 

“Because of the greatly increased business of the design- 
ing department, our window display service has been forced 
to a minor position, and we have chosen the MacLeod Studios 
as the future name of our organization. MacLeod Studios 
will have enough space in their new location in which to com- 
bine art, installation, service, designing and manufacturing 
departments, so as to render better service to old customers 
and numerous ones we are adding to our clientele. 

“Our growth at the MacLeod Studios has been due solely 
to the quality and character of our work as manufacturers, 
and the better class retail shops appreciate displays of indi- 
viduality. We are not seeking, nor do we desire to handle, 
anything but the very best in the line of displays.” © 

Mr. O. C. MacLeod, who is head of MacLeod Studios, has 
had over twenty years’ experience in creating displays for the 
New York public. As a result of his wide knowledge and 
experience, he was selected by the faculty of the New York 
University to conduct their class in window display, arts and 
decorations. This is Mr. MacLeod’s second year as an in- 
structor at the university, the only university in the country 
which is teaching a practical course in the art of display and 
the different subjects allied thereto. Mr. MacLeod has built 
up his own course, so as to give the attending students a work- 
ing knowledge of how to handle all types of merchandise. 

An example of the manner in which he varies class instruc- 
tion occurred a month ago when he took his students for an 
inspection of Fifth Avenue windows Starting at Macy’s, at 
Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway, across Thirty-fourth 
Street to Fifth Avenue, they proceeded up this great thorough- 
fare to Saks’ Fifth Avenue store at Fiftieth Street and dis- 
banded. 

On the evening of November 22 the trip was resumed, 
the students assembling at Fiftieth Street and Fifth Avenue 
and going up the Avenue to Fifty-seventh Street and then up 
Broadway to Fifty-ninth Street. When this trip had been 
completed they sauntered back down the “Great White Way” 
to Forty-second Street. “By making this tour,” says Mr. 
MacLeod, “we were able to see all the styles and kinds of 
window work as it is done by various types of trimmers.” 

Earlier in the day he took his class across to Harrison, 
N. J., as the guests of the Edison Lamp Works. This huge 
manufacturing plant station always offers lectures on lighting 
and demonstrations on the use of color lighting. Its exhibits 
include a model home shown under the model lighting, an art 
gallery illuminated to show the effect of light on colors, and 
display windows showing the products of varying standards 
of intensity and of color lighting. 

The MacLeod Studios are working now, for the year 1928, 
on a complete new line of decorative screens, lamps, wall 
brackets and fixtures, which combine the use of silhouettes 


and a new transparent, non-inflammable and unbreakable 
material, in various colors, with concealed lights; these will 
be manufactured in both conventional and modernistic styles. 

One of the first showings in New York City of this type 
of transparent and illuminated displays was in the Hardman, 
Peck & Company (Fifth Avenue) window display installed 
in November by the MacLeod Studios. 

For a number of years Mr. MacLeod has been retained as 
display counselor for various leading Fifth Avenue concerns. 
One of the smartest booths at the recent W. D. A. A. conven- 
tion at the Hotel Pennsylvania Roof Garden was designed and 
installed for the American Lithographing Co. by his organiza- 
tion. The entire thirty feet of booth space was covered with 
black velvet, outlined with mouldings of Chinese red lacquer ; 
the floor covering was black, and the window at one end of the 
booth contained a new display each day of the exhibition, with 
a beautiful live model dressed in a costume which was in har- 
mony with the display of the day. The lines displayed were 
Maillard’s Candies, Hudnut’s Perfumery and Bayer’s Aspirin. 


Among the smartest and most attractive beauty shop win- 
dows in New York are those of the Terminal Beauty Salons 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania and the Hotel Roosevelt, also in- 
stalled by MacLeod Studios. 

The MacLeod Studios are creators and designers of the 
unusual and attractive. Quality and sincere service is their 
constant aim. Mr. MacLeod will not permit poorly executed 
work by any of his employees, nor will he accept contracts 
from firms which cannot afford or are not willing to pay a 
price commensurate with first-class service. 





JUDGES CHOSEN FOR CLOCK CONTEST 


American clocks and watches made by members of the 
Clock Manufacturers’ Association of America have sprung 
into even more prominent places in the window and interior 
displays of many jewelry stores and gift shops throughout 
the country. Two good reasons are: (1) Jewelers and gift 
shop owners are realizing more and more the profit possi- 
bilities of greater sales of American-made clocks and 
watches, and (2) those progressive merchants are competing 
for the twenty-two cash awards that the Clock Manufac- 
turers’ Association of America is offering for the best win- 
dow and interior displays of the members’ clocks and watches. 

Shortly after January 28, the closing date of the contest, 
a board of judges, comprised of four men of high standing 
among the displaymen of the country and of the business 
press, will judge the entries and make the awards. These 
judges are: Wm. N. Taft, editor of the Retail Ledger, Phila- 
delphia, and author of the “Handbook of Window Display”; 
L. A. Rogers, editor of the Merchants’ Record and Show 
Window; Jerome Jaffrey, president of the New York Metro- 
politan Display Men’s Club, and R. E. Smiley, assistant 
sales manager of Atwater Kent Manufacturing Co. 

While effective displays can be made at any time, the 
months of November and December present the finest oppor- 
tunities for retailers to put spirit and originality into their 
window dressng and store arrangements. “Give American- 
made Clocks and Watches for Christmas Presents” can be 
the keynote of a whole pre-holiday merchandising campaign. 

Send all photographs and descriptive material, carefully 
wrapped, to the office of the secretary, Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Utica Electrical Shop has been opened by H. Sidur, 42 
East Ninety-sixth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., to specialize on 
display lighting equipment such as reflectors, strip lighting, 
show case, lighting, etc., for merchants and department stores. 
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Coast Window Heads Organize 


Departmental of Los Angeles Advertising Club Lays 
Out Interesting Program for Winter Months 


RGANIZATION of display managers and installa- 
tion men for national advertisers in the Los An- 
geles region, which was effected last fall, produced 
a demand for tieup with one of the national or- 

ganizations having jurisdiction of their field. After tem- 
porizing for some time with the Los Angeles Display Club, 
which was apparently moribund, the leaders in the movement 
induced the Advertising Club to create a window departmental 
and cast their lot with the I. A. A. 

Launching their new society on October 6 with a dinner 


at the Los Angeles City Club, they embarked upon a series 


of monthly meetings that are to continue throughout the 
winter. Paul Armstrong, of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Association; Harry Carroll, Broadway Department Store; 
J. R. Mayers, the Mayers Co., and Scott Grail, advertising 
manager for Mullen & Bluett, were the speakers at the first 
gathering. 

A folder explaining the mission of the new departmental 
has been issued under the caption, “A Baby Speaks.” It por- 
trays the character of programs to be offered at the monthly 
gatherings and is a strong example of forceful campaign 
literature. On November 3 the diners were greeted with 
speeches by equally gifted members of the display profession. 

F. M. Head illustrated his subject, “How to Determine the 
Pulling Value of Window Advertising on the Basis of Actual 
Sales,” by citing actual examples of the experience of this 
large drug organization. Besides being a dynamic speaker, 
Mr. Head’s fund of brass tacks information furnished the 
sixty-nine windowmen in attendance with an unusually in- 
teresting and instructive discussion of this little known and 
often disregarded business side of window display. 

“Up until four years ago,’ said Mr. Head, “we in the 
Owl Drug organization had no way to tell, definitely, the 
performance of any individual window display. In the fifty- 
two stores in the Los Angeles area there are 600 windows, 
about 400 of which are changed weekly. We have two gen- 
eral types of windows, the direct and indirect selling type, 
and follow the scheme of one-idea displays very largely. 

“Four years ago,” continued Mr. Head, “we realized the 
necessity of keeping a closer check on our windows and in- 
stituted a highly successful check system in all of our stores. 
When the display goes in, the assistant store manager, who 
is charged with keeping the performance record of each win- 
dow, takes an inventory of the goods on hand. During the 
period the display is in he watches the sales very carefully, 
keeps track of shipments received, and, when the window is 
taken out, inventories again. He then renders a complete 
report to the district office, showing sales of the product for 
the time the display was in, actual number of days it stayed 
in, number of windows in which it was displayed, and makes 
other interesting comments on the display. 

“As a result of the data secured from this record system 

we have been able to increase our sales per window from 
slightly over $2.00 per window per day to $4.10 at the present 
time. This doubling of window potential in four years’ time 
demonstrates very effectively the value of keeping a close 
check on window results,” concluded Mr. Head. 
* Donald E. Forker, account executive of: Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, national advertising agency, came next on the 
program with a very pertinent ten-minute talk on the sub- 
ject, “What Preliminary Investigation Is Necessary?” Mr. 
Forker took a case in point on followed it right through, 
citing results attained by questionnaires sent dealers and 
others and how a former mistake in formulating a window 
display plan was corrected. 

The final speaker of the evening was John H. Southard, 
vice-president of Vitachrome, Inc., manufacturers of oil 
process displays. He spoke for fifteen minutes on the sub- 
ject, “How Can Public Interest Be Checked Up?” Mr. 
Southard covered, very thoroughly, the case of the smaller 
independent dealer who is is more or less dependent on the 
manufacturer for such display assistance as he gets. 
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No. 2500—Size, 5’ 8” high; three panels each; $ 50 
18” wide; real cowhide leather..... 


Newest Display---Leather Screens 


Over 150 different designs, including Adam Period, 
Renaissance, Floral, Hunting—French, English, etc., 
in all treatments, Light or Dark Backgrounds—worthy 
of your inspection at our show rooms. 


We Invite Your Inspection. 


ROMAN ART SCREEN CO. Inc. 


Leather Hand-Painted Screens 


414 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Tel.: Mur. Hill 3137 





























If You Are Not Now a 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 


FOR YOU! 


You’re reading this issue and no doubt have 
found it offers a complete review of modern, 
up-to-date window and store display methods 
and experiences. You can’t get the full benefit 
from The DISPLAY WORLD unless you get 
it regularly, and the cost is only $2.00 per year, 
less than 17 cents per copy. Use this order 
blank TODAY. 


ORDER BLANK 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2.00 for a year’s subscription to 
The DISPLAY WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 


NMS 65555, bacx de neuent een dawkeun sees F 


Le daa tawn Sesaceeaewons 


Cie 5 in Soot eos cee sete rece ceeatesciexes : 


IMPORT. ANT Add 10c to checks for exchange; 50c addi- 


tional for Canadian and foreign orders. 
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Megaphoning Events or Merchandise 


Clothing Displays that Break Away from Precedent to Focus Attention 
on Current Happenings or Salient Features of Goods 


TRAIGHT mer- 
chandise trims : 
have a value that : 
cannot be dis- 
counted, provided 
they have a background of 
sufficient attractiveness to ar- 
rest the eye and to impress the 
spectator with store prestige 
and merchandise quality... But 
the drabness and the unvary- 
ing consistency of these in- 
stallations make it imperative 
at times to break away from 
their straight-laced form and 
to inject the novel and the un- 
usual into the window, particu- 
larly when a special group of 
. spectators is the objective of 
the store’s efforts, of a class of 
merchandise which is not spec- 
tacular in its form or features 
is presented. 

When the annual football 
fray between Ann Arbor and 
Battle Creek high schools drew 
near this fall, R. A. Min- 
ear, display manager for the 
Butcher-Roberts Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., took note of the 
impending conflict in a special 
display which glorified the 
pigskin warriors. Stripping his 
window of all merchandise and 
centering attention upon a pla- 
card setpiece on which were 
grouped the pictures of the 
doughty Battle Creek athletes, 
he riveted the eye of the spec- 
tator on the tiny “field” below, 
a grass mat terminating at 
each end in a pair of goal posts. 
Massed about the foot of the 
setpiece was the draping of 
fabric in which its sides were ‘ 
incased, and before this, on the 

















NOTHING HUMDRUM HERE— 
Who Can Challenge the “Pull” of 
These Windows? Above is E. S. 
Arkow’s Anniversary Contrast of 
Present and Past Styles for Arnold 
& Constable’s Centennial , New 
York; The Center shows Henry 
Zimmerman’s Innovation in Hos- 
iery Display for Weber & Heil- 
bronner, New York; the Base is 
R. A. Minear’s Window Welcome 
to Ann Arbor Football Rooters at 
the Butcher-Roberts Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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PIPL ge Se 


A Window Depiction of English Hunters on Holiday in the Moors as Seen at Selfridge & Co., London, Recently 


grass, lay a headgear and a football. At each end 
of the window, flanking the center unit, were cushions 
of the type used in the bleachers during the games, 
which bore caricatures of Battle Creek’s bearcat 
mascot. The background was a velour hanging, which 
rippled fold on fold down from behind the valance, 
its upper length protected against monotony by gold 
tassels draped across the curtain. 

The wallboard panel on which the photographs 
were mounted was-painted blue, and the pictures were 
outlined in yellow. The cloth puffs were of yellow 
and blue, the Battle Creek colors. One goal on the 
miniature field was wrapped in yellow and blue and 
the other, the Ann Arbor hues, in purple and white. 

The window card was of purple stock lettered in 


‘white. It read: “Welcome, Arborites—Great Tidal 


Wave of Purple and White, Welcome! Cheering 
Hosts from Ann Harbor, Howdy! Battle Creek Is 
Yours—All But One Spot of Ground. That is Gene- 
bach Field. .See Mr. Bryant and His Stonewall Line; 
See Mr. Bryant and His Sporting Backfield—About 
That.” 

When the Arnold Constable & Co. centennial cele- 
bration broke early in the fall, E. S. Arkow, display 
manager for this old New York house, brought into 
his display of men’s wear the same symbolical fea- 
tures which marked his window installation on other 
goods. Before panels revealing activities of the “early 
forties,” stood a figure clothed in the colorful waist- 
coat, the huge “topper’ and the long-tailed jacket 
with brass buttons that was the mark of the well- 
dressed man of the period. Before this figure was a 
small card marked “Style of 1828.” The wax “actor” 
had been elevated on a plateau covered with fabric, 
and at the base of this and around it on stands, was 
shown the typical business garb of the present. Suits 
placed upon headless forms, trousers draped on small 
tables, and shoes and small wares were grouped about. 
Shirts, ties and luggage made up the remainder of 
the ensemble. The tieup with the figure was accom- 
plished through a card of larger proportions reading, 
“Fashions of 1927.” 

So inconsequential are men’s hose that they seldom 
appear in the window except as decoratives used in 
the division of units. For this reason it is interest- 
ing to note that Weber & Heilbronner, New York’s 





celebrated haberdashers, are breaking away from the 
conservatism of the past in the handling of these 
wares and exhibiting the same freshness and unique- 
ness in treatment that have been accorded more sub- 
stantial and long-proft merchandise. An interesting 


- treatment was that used in a recent window featuring 


a huge modern art background in which a rainbow 
arc was described. Over this were three panels set 
at irregular intervals and without any attempt at har- 
mony in line. These bore ornamental figures of odd 
shapes, diamonds and oblongs predominating. In 
front of these was a group of hose shown on foot 
forms, in some instances surmounting tiny drapes 
laid upon very small wooden stands. The bulk of 
the showing consisted of hose laid at the front of 
the window in a semi-circle, the pairs overlapping, 
the heels turned out toward the front. These were 
so arranged that the color scheme presented a rain- 
bow-like effect, tying in very "handsomely with the 
background and creating a spectacle of charm that 
one would scarcely have thought possible with such 
humble wares. 

Another instance of the power of a window built 
to fit the occasion was seen in the Twelfth Day dis- 
play fashioned by Selfridge & Co.’s London store 
not so long ago. This shows a very plain background 
against which was placed a mass of rocks and moss. 
Here were a group of three hunters attired in sports 


- garb. At the left a woman was seated, while her male 


companions, their guns .laid aslant the rocks, were 
going through its crevices seeking to rout out small 
game. Drapes of tweed at right and left brought in 
the merchandising features which were illustrated in 
the costumes of the huntsmen. These were identical 
in color and weave with the suitings worn by the 
figures. 





AND NOW IT IS TWO DOLLAR GARTERS 

The best shops in New York, Washington, Los Angeles 
and Chicago, and other large cities throughout the country 
are finding a ready sale for the $2 Paris Garter recently 
put on the market by A. Stein & Co. 

Seven years ago, however, A. Stein & Co. were keen to 
sense the transition in buying habits that could be effected 
if garters of a better quality were produced to satisfy the 
desire on the part of many men for better things. The super- 
quality Paris Garter, to retail at $1.00, was introduced and 
met with a prompt acceptance. 
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ATWATER 
KENT 
MASTER 
TRIMS FOR 
DEALERS 


The Breath of 
Summer Envelops this 
Trim for the Annual 
Dealers’ Convention. 








“Red Lion’ Cabinets 

Are Extolled in this 

Design for the Same 
Gathering. 





Just a Plain 
Merchandise Display 
Made Attractive by 

Rich Background 
Hangings. 





The Luxuriance of the 
Orient Permeates this 
Setting, Rich in 
Decoratives and 
Embellishments. 
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Display As It Affects the National Advertiser 








Displays Must Be Good to Win Space 


If Our Material Is to Find Space in the Dealer’s Window It Must Be 
Outstanding and Have Attention Value 


By H. C. RAHM 
Advertising Manager, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 


E use considerable direct mail literature 
covering our various products such as pad- 
locks, auxiliary rim locks, door closers, 
builders’ hardware, chain blocks, electric 
hoists, trolleys and electric industrial 

trucks. 

We are constantly preparing new material featuring 
all of these products, and while we reprint the folders 
from time to time, it is our aim to issue new literature 
at least once a year on all of the lines which we manu- 
facture. We believe that this direct mail literature is 
effective, and we find that our dealers are quite re- 
sponsive to it. 

We also issue once a year, window display cutouts 
on Yale Padlocks, Auxiliary Rim Locks and Door 
Closers. We do not attempt to spare any expense in 
the production of these displays, but we endeavor to 
obtain the very best display material available, regard- 
less of price, as it is our belief that if this material is 
to find a place in a dealer’s window, it must be out- 
standing and have attention value. 

We do not send out our direct mail literature and 
the displays promiscuously. We instruct our traveling 
representatives, when calling on their customers to 
show them the new folders, leaflets, etc. and also the 
new window displays which we have prepared, and if 
the dealer is interested and will promise to use this 
material, we will gladly send it to him. We expect our 
salesman to use judgment in making recommendations, 
and we also expect him, on his following trip, to deter- 
mine whether the material which was sent has been used 
as promised. , 

As far as our window displays are concerned, we 
have depended to a large extent, for ideas on the lithog- 
rapher. It has been our experience that after discuss- 
ing our problems with representatives from lithograph 
houses, we have been able to impart sufficient knowl- 
edge to them to enable them to adapt our products to 
successful display merchandising. Naturally we col- 
laborate with lithographers and assist them materially 
in working out ideas. All window display materials 
as well as direct mail literature are purchased by our 
own advertising department, and not through our ad- 
vertising agency. ’ 

We have a sample window in our own department 
which we use in experimenting with new window dis- 





play material. This sample window is invaluable to us 
in planning our own arrangement of these displays in a 
hardware window. 





The Distributor Shares on Expense 


A Plan of Cooperative Display Worked Out By a 
Southern Beverage Manufacturer 


NDUCING the distributor to participate in adver- 
tising and display expense is an objective that is 
usually regarded as Utopian. “It would be fine if 
it would work” is the attitude of the average adver- 

tising executive, “but the distributor feels that he is asked to 
do too much and is trying to cut down rather than add to his 
promotional expense.” 

The Monarch Manufacturing Co., of Atlanta, is battling 
this state of mind and making steady headway, despite the 
time-honored precedent to the contrary. Marketing syrups for 
bottlers, they find it difficult to assume the expense necessary 
to give their products proper support, because the price re- 
ceived for syrups is but a small fraction of the selling price 
of the bottled beverages. 

Facing this situation, they have worked out a scheme of 
cooperation with their bottlers providing for allowance of 
display material to those who will contract for installation of 
a group of windows. The distributor agrees to pay for the 
number of windows that he wants placed. The company fur- 
nishes the displays and places them with a display service 
for installation. 

“There’s really nothing unusual or new about this plan 
except that we are probably the first company to adopt it in 
the carbonated beverage industry,” says J. B. Whitton, leading 
‘spirit of the Monarch Co. “In order to clearly understand our 
position you will have to realize that we are manufacturers of 
concentrated flavoring extracts, which are used in the manu- 
facture of carbonated beverages. Our specialty is Cascade 
Ginger Ale, which we sell on an exclusive franchise basis to 
one bottler in a restricted territory. This franchise entitles 
the bottler of Cascade Ginger Ale to our advertising and sales 
assistance in the best development of his Ginger Ale business. 

“While we have a complete line of advertising material, 
ranging from novelties to twenty-four-sheet lithographed bill- 
board posters, we use in this window display campaign, only 
the smaller pieces which are suitable for arranging an attrac- 
tive window display. 

“Because of the high concentration of the Cascade Ginger 
Ale as we sell it to the local bottling plant we do not partici- 
pate to any great extent in the re-sale price of the bottled 
ginger ale, consequently our advertising appropriation is rather 
limited. 

“Whenever we attempt to give our Cascade Ginger Ale 
bottlers any advertising assistance that is out of the ordinary, 
we find it necessary to ask them to share a part of the cost 
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Art Panels and Giant 
Packages Used 
by Noble Speed ina 
Display for the 
Massie-Thompson 
Grocery Co., 
Altus, Oklahoma, 
Stimulated Purchases 
of Coffee , 
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of such advertising. As Cascade Ginger Ale gives the bottler 
a more liberal margin of profit than he secures on other 
products of comparative quality, we have found that our cus- 
tomers are usually willing to assume part of the cost, for 
quite naturally the advertising increases his sales and conse- 
quently his profit. 

“The amount of advertising material which we furnish 
free of charge is naturally based somewhat upon the cus- 
tomer’s purchase. In many instances the quantity of display 
material exceeds the normal advertising allowance, but we 
are perfectly willing to supply additional display material if 
we know this to be properly used. 

“The plan worked out admirably from the standpoint of 
the Cascade Ginger Ale bottler. In instances where the bot- 
tler was previously supplied with window display material, 
the windows were installed by some man connected with the 
plant, or occasionally by our own salesmen. Usually such 
windows were poorly installed and ineffectual, and in many 
instances the bottler was required to give free goods to secure 
space. By handling the campaign through the Window Dis- 
play Installation Bureau, the windows are uniformly attractive 
and the annoying problem of free goods has to a great extent 
been eliminated.” 


Grocers Make Good Use of “‘Helps”’ 


Display Material Still Playing Large Role in Windows ; 
Speed's Trim Is Illustrative Example 





HEN a check-up of the New York grocery windows 

just before the last convention of the Window 

Display Advertising Association revealed that 

“dealer helps” were frowned upon by the leading 

stores of Manhattan, lithographers and window display coun- 
selors in the convention made haste to challenge the findings 
of the speaker as a barometer of a national condition. Hold- 


ing that the situation was sectional and that “dealer helps” 
were highly regarded by the mass of food distributors, they 
asserted that lithography and similar media of national adver- 
tising were playing a conspicuous part in the promotion of 
products throughout the country. 

One of the best illustrations of the use of posters and 
giant packages in the grocery field reported during the month 
was an installation by Noble Speed for the Massie-Thompson 
Grocery Co., Altus, Okla. In it Mr. Speed featured Folger’s. 
coffees and percolators, and noted a marked gain in the sales 
of both items as the result of the window. 





Urges Volume in Lamp Purchases 


New Edison Lamp Works Trim Compares Product 
with Staples Usually Bought in Multiples 


LECTRIC lamps have usually been sold in small 
quantities, a fact which weakens dealer enthusiasm 
and results in slow turnover. To get away from 
this handicap, the Edison Lamp Works of the 

General Electric Company is now boosting a window trim that 
emphasizes the economy of larger purchases. 

Grouped with liberal showings of lamps are cartons marked 
“Sugar,” “Eggs,” “Candy,” “Golf Balls,” “Tennis Balls’ and 
“Tobacco,” all sold in fair-sized lots. A window card urges, 
“Buy Edison Mazda Lamps by the carton, the same as you do 
other commodities, because—” and the sentence is completed 
by three small cards stretched across the foreground declaring 
“It Saves Time,” “It Saves Energy,” “It is Convenient.” The 
price urge is obtained by a large card matching and balancing 
the first, stating the charge for six 60-watt lamps. 

R. R. Carlier, of the department of publicity of the organi- 
zation, declares that this display has brought no little success 
in making the public throughout the middle west and New 
England conscious of the fact that they should keep a supply 
of lamps just as well as other commodities. 





Sugar, Eggs, Golf 
Balls and Tobacco, 
Commonly Bought in 
Quantity, Are Shown 
Alongside of Edison 
Lamps in the New 
Trim Being Used to 
Foster Bulk Lamp 
Purchases. 
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Strengthening the Weak Link 


Demonstrating the Product with Pictures That Move 
Insures Interest at Point of Purchase 


By WILLIAM A. WHITING 
President, Action Advertising Displays, Inc., New York City 


N analysis of any marketing problem will 
usually show a well-thought-out and worked- 
out system for placing the goods on the 
dealers’ shelves. The sales department and 

trade advertising function successfully to that extent. 

3ut moving the product from these shelves to 
the backs, pockets, or home of the ultimate consumer 
is often too slow to satisfy either the manufacturer, 
the jobbers, or the local dealers. There is a loophole 
or weak spot somewhere. A plan to throw a battery 
of artillery right into the front line trenches to sup- 
port the dealers and bring buyers in asking for the 
product should be an integral part of every market- 
ing campaign. 

What often happens is this: The national pe- 
riodical and outdoor advertising conveys the desired 
message, the prospect is stimulated to buy, but at the 
time the buying impulse is created—in the club, train, 
or home—the decision cannot be acted upon. On the 
next shopping trip inquiry may be made of dealers 
not stocked, especially if the product is sold through 
selected outlets only. This results in a search, or the 
prospective buyer accepts a substitute or abandons 
the idea of buying, and only because the outlets were 
not properly identified with the national advertising. 
No adequate window display was calling out to the 
prospective buyer, “‘Here is the place to buy what 
‘you saw advertised ; step over the door sill now while 
you feel the, urge to buy.” ' 

With an advertising medium for the dealers’ win- 
dows .that will ‘attract and hold attention, and that 
will remain on duty. months at a stretch, the weak 
link in the chain of efforts to market goods is made 
strong and powerful. Such a display unit: becomes 
not only a profitable’ adjunct to the dealers, but 
greatly increase the ratio of sales per dollar spent in 
the national and outdoor advertising. 

To make dealer window displays that will live up 
to the confidence placed in them—displays that will 
fulfill their function and literally deliver the goods— 
requires methods and processes quite different from 
the usual cut-outs and the like. 

Our company has been organized for the purpose 
of designing and manufacturing lighted pictures in 
beautiful colorings showing the product in actual 
demonstration, or dramatizing the sales appeal in 
such a way as to compel attention and actually con- 
vey the sales story in a few seconds. 

The processes used by this organization, while 
either secret or patented, are made valuable to na- 
tional advertisers in a way that gives exclusive action 
displays, each distinct and original. 

3y the use of these displays the dealers handling 
the product are readily identified. The prospective 
buyer’s interest is rekindled; many new prospects are 
reached. The buying urge, created by periodical ad- 
vertising, is recreated at the very place for purchase. 
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KG CLOSE to holiday season each year we DNS 
** receive many last minute orders for Flood- *3 
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O-Lite Jr., and as is our custom, we have 
arranged to have sufficient Flood-O-Lite 
Jrs. on hand to guarantee IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY on all orders received at this 
time. 
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Complete, Ready to Attach 


Equipped with combination base which provides a 
7-inch weighted portable base for floor use or a 3-inch 
flange base for attachment to wall, ceiling or transom 
bar. Furnished with guaranteed Sterling Reflector, four 
colorlites and attachments, 5-foot cord and ‘separable 
plug for connection to any ordinary electric light socket. 
Unit can be easily and quickly assembled. 

Finished in rich Indian Brown Enamel. Fur- S 15 
nished complete, ready to attach 
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Represenatives in All Principal Cities 
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Conventions - Pageants - Exhibits - Decorations 





Food Show Sans Market Atmosphere 


Los Angeles Stages an Exposition of Foods That Is a Revelation m 
Novel Exhibits—Beauty and Originality Omnipresent 


By JACK STRATTON 
\ Industrial Publicist, Huntington Park, Caltf. 


ETTING away 

from the kind of 
food show which, at 
first glance, appears 
to be the interior of 
any large downtown market, the 
Food and Household Show, 
closed on October 29 in the 
Ambassador Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, was a revelation in 
novel exhibits. The displays 
not only exercised a merchan- 
dising appeal, but most of them 
told their story in a fashion 
calculated to excite more than 
mere passing interest. 

One of the most striking 
displays, situated just within 
the main entrance, was that of 
the Log Cabin Bread Co. A 
log cabin, fashioned in rustic 
style, emphasized the trade 
name of the commodity, and 
gushing springs of honey and 
milk, issuing from tiny moun- 
tain precipices on either side of 
the cabin, drew attention to the 
elements on which the bread 
makes its chief claim to fame. 
Demonstrators operated at coun- 
ters on either side of the booth, 
dispensing samples. 

A crystal cave, fashioned in 
weet petomanon ; Saeoece “> il a: the studios of Larrinaga Bros., 

connected with the Ambassador 
Auditorium, captivated atten- 
tion for a large salt company 
(the Leslie Salt Co.). Stalac- 
tites made of composition re- 
sembling salt swung from the 








IDEAS PLENTIFUL HERE— 
Here are some of the headliner 
booths; top, the Log Cabin Bread 
Co. exhibit with fountains of milk 
and honey in front; center, Los 
Angeles Examiner exhibit; base,, 
Larrinaga Studios booth. 
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roof of the cavern, and a scene in which salt was used 
for snow supplied a picture for the flood. 

Another booth by the Larrinaga organization was 
that of a large ice company (the Union Ice Co.). Tile 
flooring effect and an embellished archway set the booth 
apart, and ice blocks in which flowers, fish posed in 
life-like attitudes, and ice statues were frozen, helped 
to draw the attention of the 
public. 

Still another booth from the 
studio was that of a large Cali- 
fornia vineyard company (the 
Italian Vineyard Co.), depict- 
ing an old-fashioned wine cellar, 
with a rear window looking out- 
ward upon a painted view, 
showing the tiers of a grape 
arbor in the distance. 

A macaroni concern (the 
Pacific Macaroni Co.) embel- 
lished its display with festoons 
of macaroni necklaces and 
sheaves of macaroni sticks, 
gracefully bound together after 
the manner of a wheat shock. 
It was a simple idea, but it made 
the crowds stop, look and smile. 

Adding a touch of facetious- 
ness, a bread company (the Da- 
vis Perfection Bread Company ) 
showed a replica of a doughnut 
constructed on such generous 
proportions that it measured 
three feet in diameter. The 
effect was ludicrous, but it 
caused inquiries as to whether 
the doughnut was of real dough. 
The artist was Carlysle Jackson. 

The Los Angeles Examiner, 
utilizing the Larrinaga Studios, 
created a California mission 
style building front effect, with 
large display window, showing 
many of their advertisers’ prod- 
ucts. In the rear of the window 
enlarged photographs of the 
paper’s household writer, Pru- 
dence Penny, and prominent 
Los Angeles chefs were dis- 
played. 

Larrinaga Studios supplied a 
booth of its own, to resemble 
a cosy corner in a modern man- 
sion. 

Throughout the show the 
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the booths separated by waist-high rails, an unimpeded 
view of the exposition was gained from almost all 
quarters of the auditorium. The booth, first tried out 
here at the annual radio trades association show, was 
declared an unqualified achievement in the interests of 
better merchandising expositions. 


(Continued on page 75) 
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general style of open booth, as 
designed here by Waldo T. 
Tupper, the event’s managing 
director, was in favor. With 


ENDOWED WITH BEAUTY— 
Table salt is glorified by the Leslie 
Co.’s_ cave; center, the humble 
doughnut wins attention for a 
bakery booth; base, exposition 
spac2 transformed into wine cellar. 
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ATERBURY, Conn., 

a city of more than 

100,000 population, 

whose slogan is 

“Waterbury—Brass 

Center of the World,” is known 

for its brass industries, but in re- 

cent years it has been one of the 

leading cities of New England in 
window displays. 

We have here a Merchants’ 
3ureau affiliated with the local 
Chamber of Commerce, which 
is composed of live-wire mer- 
chants. Awake*to the value of 
window display advertising, for 
the past six years the Merchants’ 
3ureau has annually sponsored 
competitive spring and fall 
openings, awarding prizes for 
the best displays in a variety of 
classifications. 

Judges awarding these prizes 
are chosen from the leading stores of the east, includ- 
ing New York, Bridgeport, Hartford, Boston, etc. 
The openings draw thousands of people from the 
suburban towns, as well as from the city, to the 
shopping districts, where the latest in fashion 1s 
shown by more than sixty cooperating merchants. 

Each tries to outdo the others in presenting 
fashionable merchandise and strong pulling windows. 
The fact that these openings are held consecutively 
year after year is proof of their success in creating 
keen buying interest on the part of the public. 

During the past six years I have been -awarded 
first prizes for window displays twelve consecutive 
times, including the grand prize of the city. Our 
windows at the openings are always the “talk of the 
town.” | 

About ten years ago I started as a helper to the 
display manager in Curran’s dry goods store, of this 
city, who gave me my first instruction in the art of 
window display. We handled the kind of merchan- 
dise found in department stores, and two years of 
work there fitted me for work with Grieve, Bisset & 
Holland, of this city. 

A better opportunity presented itself and I was 
engaged as display manager of the Waterbury Dry 
Goods Company, which was the largest department 
store in the city at that time. 

My window display activities were interrupted 
when I was called to the colors during the World 
War, where, for a time, I served with the United 
States navy, traveling to practically every part of 





ANTHONY FICETO 
Display Manager, Bedford Silk House, 
Waterbury, Conn. 





the world. This gave me an op- 
portunity to see cities like Lon- 
don and Paris. 

Upon my return to the Water- 
bury Dry Goods Co. my dis- 
plays came into favor and I re- 
ceived much commendation from 
friends and people about town. 
It was about this time that the 
Merchants’ Bureau conceived the 
idea of holding spring and fall 
openings. My first competitive 
prize was won with a boys’ and 
girls’ clothing display. 

Aiter a few years stay here I 
went into specialty store display 
work. For more than two years 
I’ was display manager for a 
chain of silk shops in Water- 
bury, Hartford and Springfield. 
This gave me an opportunity to 
develop my ideas in silk display 
work, so that I won prize after 
prize, among them a “grand’ prize,” awarded by a 
committee on which Herman Frankenthal, of B. Alt- 
man’s, New York, served. 

My next position found me with my present con- 
cern, the Bedford Silk House, where'I have been 
employed for the last two years. Here I have won 
numerous prizes in silk displays, my latest award 
during the fall opening being for a solid color dis: 
play of silks featuring royal blue, with a silver cloth 
background, using the latest French draping figures 
and up-to-date fixtures. This display presented a 
stage setting and opera box scene, and was made of 
uncut silks. It was.commented on by all who saw it, 
being entirely different from anything shown pre- 
viously, and the judges’ award of first prize was 
unanimous. This accomplishment I especially prize 
because department stores with larger windows were 
our competitors. iia 

I find that color is a very important factor in 
display today. Through it the small specialty store 
has come to the front. If we wish to call attention 
to a new color we put in a solid window. If you 
want to attract the eye and sell merchandise, try solid 
color windows and see the results. 

How do we operate in specialty silk store win- 
dows? Before going into the window we select our 
merchandise. Manager, buyer and salesmen cooper- 
ate with me. We all express our ideas, and after 
careful consideration, the display is put in—attrac- 
tive merchandise, artistically arranged, colors blend- 
ing with each other. 
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I have been asked where I get ideas for prize- 
winning windows. ‘This is the answer: Go to the 
theatres and movies; read all magazines pertaining to To serve you the better 
window displays, such as The DISPLAY WORLD, OLD KING COLE 
that illustrate up-to-date ideas; go to the larger cities 
and observe what the larger stores are doing. moves this month into its 

Visualize your display in your mind before you new, modern workshops 
start to install it. When the trim is complete look 
it over and see where you can improve it. Dramatize CANTON, OHIO 
your windows; put in displays that will attract atten- from which, next month, 

as the country’s 
leading designers and 


tion and pull in patrons. 
fabricators of 


Don’t be a window trimmer because you have to 
LAMINITE 


keep yourself occupied with a job, but be a real, wide- 
awake displayman, giving your store the best that is 

(exclusive papier mache) 
will be announced 





in you at all times. Understand merchandise properly 
and its various uses, and show it to the best advan- 





tage. , 
My advice to the beginner is “Work hard; never . — ™ 

give up; try to be original and different from the Forms . 

other fellow. If you love your work, day by day Anniversary 

you'll do better and better. Receive criticism and Appurtenances 

seek advice from your employer and don’t think you Plaques 

know. it all, because there is something new at every Backgrounds 

turn of the clock.” Vases 

in the modernistic 
Millinery Has Natural Advantages Your Request Brings Our Catalog. 


(Continued from page 53) 
Light colors predominated in the two which flanked O LD KI N G c O LE 
the center panel, and darker styles appeared only in _  snoperned 
front of the bright-colored vase. The splendor of the CANTON, OHIO 
window attracted the passer and held her eyes until 
inspection of the goods had been made. Through 
this arrangement, Bergy obtained a color contrast on * _ 
that rendered his goods as interesting as it was pos- | ies Hike Chien 


sible to make any type of merchandise obviously de- The New Window Display 


pendent for appeal upon relation to use, or more domi- | 

nant products. |. TABLES, RISERS, ORNAMENTS 
John Dubuisson, display manager for the Cain- | PEDESTALS 

Sloan Co., Nashville, Tenn., employed methods savor- | of Various Designs and Finishes, with Attachments, 


° ‘ ‘ | 

ing of the same strategy in a narrow trim executed and They Are All 
| 
| 
| 

















during “Dress-Up Week.” His color scheme was the COLLAPSIBLE, INTERCHANGEABLE, 
CONVERTIBLE, HIGH-CLASS, 


direct reverse of Bergy’s, light hats being shown 


before a screen which contrasted strongly with them | MODERATELY PRICED 

when thrown under the rays of color light. Only six | Efficiency Is the Word 

specimens were shown, the two units flanking the 

center panel being placed on high stands, and the | ng Furniture & Mig. Co. 
pair in front barely rising above the level of its base. _ BEDFORD, OHIO 

















Building Up Installation Service 


eae oe a OUR WINDOW SALE 


methods of sales promotion. A studio will be added 
in which beautiful backgrounds, elaborate and effec- D witH OUR ELECTR 
ISPLAY 4<xD SELL, MORE GOODS! 


tive display material, cut-outs and other decorative 


‘i Suni’ aint ee ‘ Electric cost 3 cents per day—Capacity over 100 Ibs. 
_ embellishments will be inexpensively produced. My Fully Guaranteed—Write Today. 


conception of the future of the display service is that ors ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN co.* cana . 

















the window display advertising business will provide 
an efficient advertising and merchandising organiza- 
tion of an unusually advanced character and will be SPECIAL = CHARLESINEWIO 
backed by complete mechanical facilities for produc- FEATURES Moving bmn nage gy ll 
ing the different units that enter into a campaign, at FOR mg yr Cy my pg 

‘ - c a al ate WINDOW Butterflies , Flying Angels, Etc 
the same time centralizing the responsibility, avoid- Stereopticons, Sciopticons, " Spotlights, 
: " ‘ 7 Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 
ing the elements of a lost motion which scattered DISPLAY 244 West 14th St NYC 
effort always represents. LIGHTING _ %l. CHE!sea 2171 All Hows 
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Get Me__ For the assistance of both displaymen and 
Another their employers, The DISPLAY WORLD 
Job maintains an “Employment Register,” 


which receives the applications of window- 
men seeking employment and employers requiring 
craftsmen. The emphatic manner in which both 
classes have embraced its service is a fitting testi- 
monial to the need for such a clearing house. 

Among the displaymen who have listed their 
names are some of the most gifted window designers 
in the country and almost all of them agree on reasons 
for a desire to change to other employment. “I have 
reached the peak of my possibilities here,” they de- 
clare, and turn their efforts toward finding other 
berths where earnings may be increased. 

The man who has desire for achievement and the 
driving power to press from one point of vantage to 
another is worthy of praise, provided his vision is 
clear. Opportunities often lie just outside his door— 
opportunities that offer rewards amply sufficient to 
satisfy his cravings. 

A displayman may not be an advertising man, 
nor a department chief, but he is a “store man” and 
his acquaintance with the policy of his organization 
and character of its goods, fits him for many posts 
other than his own. The ability to adapt himself to 
new requirements must determine his capacity to press 
on. He may find it expedient to abandon his work- 
shop and become a merchandise man; he may find it 
possible to so thoroughly “sell” his employers on the 
value of his department that he will be given greater 
latitude and greater responsibility. 

While it cannot be said that there are plenty of 
“good jobs” in retail display, it is undeniable that 
many a windowman has made an almost untenable 
“position” over into a privileged and highly respected 
department. 

Putting the best that is in him into his work and 
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standing firmly, though not pugnaciously, for produc- 
tive display has won many a windowman the con- 
fidence of employers who were wont to classify their 
decorators as temperamental dreamers. The man who 
dislikes “stocky windows” simply because they are 
crowded and not because their effectiveness is reduced 
by crowding, has not prepared himself for greater 
accomplishment. The only purpose of the window is 
to sell goods and to develop store prestige in order 
to sell better goods. Realization of this fundamental 
is the surest protection against adventures with costly 
settings and fixtures that are not absolutely essential, 
and it is through plunges of this character that the 
displayman often alienates his employer’s confidence. 
When stamped as impractical and improvident he for- 
feits the reliance and dependence which is the ordi- 
nary sesame to greater opportunity and latitude. 
There are some stores which can afford to put 
large sums into display, some which do not spend 
enough, some which cannot spend more. Let the dis- 
playman determine what the situation is in his own 
institution and govern his actions accordingly. If he 
has not made his job “big” enough and the field for 
development is present, let him bend to the task of 
building up his prestige until his employer recognizes 
his ability. Initiative can be expressed and merchan- 
dising possibilities so well capitalized that the “boss” 
cannot ignore the efficiency of his window staff. 





Whither, The popularity of the display contest as 
Contest a means of bringing goods into the front 
Planners? line of merchants’ offerings continues 


unabated. When the appeal is made 
directly to the display manager, his chance at the 
prize money helps to line up the department manager 
so that he may get a chance at a window. When the 
manager “okays” the display it is safe that he will 
back the goods to the limit for the reason that he 
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“Never has a number of The DISPLAY WORLD 
been more thorough in its coverage of the display field 
than the November issue.”—P. A. HARROLD, Display 
Manager, Model Grocery Co., Pasadena, Cal. 





“T have just received the November number of your 
magazine, which is a crackerjack. You have some dandy 
stuff in it..—W. A. BOTTS, Botts Business College, 
Guthrie, Okla. 





I have five bound volumes, six issues to a volume, 
covering the first two and one-half years, and some day 
I'll have the rest bound. These bindings cost me $3.50, 
so that’s how much I think of The DISPLAY WORLD.— 
BERNARD A. PIERSEN, Spokane, Wash. 





Always interested in every copy of your magazine; 
it certainly helps—HAROLD E. ENGERT, Display 
Manager, Woods & Taylor, Knoxville, Tenn. 





I have been a steady reader of your magazine during 
the past few years and like it very much, and find it a 
great help in my work.—BOYD R. GASQUE, Rocking- 
ham, N. C. 





“We are in receipt of our November copy of The 
DISPLAY WORLD, and, as usual, find many interest- 
ing and instructive articles in same. You know this is 
really a dandy magazine and you can be very proud of 
it, in my opinion.”—R. V. WAYNE, Detroit Window 
Display Service. 








finds it pleasant to get wholehearted window coopera- 
tion without pressure upon the sales promotion com- 
mittee or merchandise manager. In at least one in- 
stance this plan has been used successfully as a means 
of inducing the store to stock the product used in 
the contest. ; 

Every manufacturer can appreciate the value of 
an alliance with the display manager and the depart- 
ment chiefs. When his offer is made directly to the 
store, and the management and display department 
have an understanding as to how the proceeds of 
prizes are to be split, his program is even more effec- 
tive in enlisting the interest and support of the 
dealer. 

But the contest has its drawbacks. Stores with 
rigid merchandising plans refuse to let down the bars 
for the product’s entry, and occasionally a merchant, 
who has tried a window and failed to get the expected 
returns, becomes disgruntled. 


Certainly, the contests have done much to acquaint 
merchants generally with types of goods that were 
not considered of much importance a few years back. 
They have dignified these wares, produced striking 
display accessories, taught the displaymen how to 
use them, brought them substantial standing, to the 
mutual profit of manufacturer and merchant. 


In the I. A. D. M. convention at Detroit last 
summer, J. Duncan Williams, director of display for 
the National Association of Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
nishers, declared that contests had familiarized dis- 
playmen with belt fixtures that had elevated showings 
of these furnishings from unsightly coils to whole 
windows of attractively handled presentations. He 
showed how gloves under similar pressure had been 
adapted to new display forms, enabling their show- 
ing in fashions that gave them much greater attrac- 
tiveness. 


Finding new goods and new places for them is the 
task of the successful merchandiser. Supply is abun- 
dant and the struggle for profits keen. That manu- 
facturer who can offer his dealers profit-making ideas, 
through the tieup of window and advertising on goods 
that will sell readily at a fair margin, is destined to 
make his contests highly valuable. If he studies them, 
learns from them, and adapts his selling efforts to the 
facts which they disclose, he is reasonably certain of 
progress. 


Detroit In the course of a year the Detroit Dis- 
Sets Pace play Club has practically quadrupled 
For Growth its membership, according to the report 


of Secretary Merrill F. Long to the 
club gathering held November 7. In this appraisal 
of the year’s work, Long disclosed that the member- 
ship had mounted from 26 to 83 in the twelve months 
just closed. 

This remarkable achievement places Detroit second 
in the organized display movement in America and 
stamps her recruiting methods as successful. Detroit 
is not as large as Chicago or Philadelphia, but her 
club is much more powerful than those of her rivals. 
This accomplishment is not the result of an accident. 
For years the Michigan organization has been driving 
ahead steadily, meeting regularly, creating a back- 
ground of discipline and loyalty that permeated her 
paid-up membership when her drive for recruits was 
launched early in the year. Her executives are mer- 
chandising the club’s possibilities carefully, measur- 
ing out the utmost in professional and entertainment 
features. They are capitalizing professional pride 
and hitching it to the organization’s drive for mem- 
bers. Under the guidance of President Weaver and 
his cabinet, sterling progress has been made, and his 
associates so thoroughly appreciate the character of 
his leadership that they have given him another term 
at the helm. 

Perhaps Detroit’s success has contributed to the 
drive now being launched by Chicago for enrollment 
of a greater membership. Certainly it will inspire 
‘the live wires of Philadelphia, who are gamely striv- 
ing to put their new club on a firm foundation. In 
both cities many of the leading display executives 


_ are apathetic, taking little stock in organization effort. 


Perhaps their attainments cause them to believe 
themselves above need of assistance of their fellows, 
but time will prove that their conception of the pro- 
fession is faulty. They should rally to the support 
of “Joe” Marshall and “William” Mayers and make 
the clubs of their great cities the powerful organiza- 
tions their resources in man power should develop. 





The DISPLAY WORLD again wishes you Happy 
Days of Ever-Growing Prosperity and Early Ful fill- 
ment of Your Heart's Desires. May Christmas Bring 
You Satisfying Reflections Upon Well-Spent Months 
—May the New Year Open Vistas of Greater Oppor- 
tunity and Success. 
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Notes from the Display Service Field 
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Benjamin Charles Margolis, who operates a_ display 
service at 48 South Charles Street, Baltimore, Md., reports 
the establishment of a branch office in Washington at the 
Stewart Building, Sixth and D Streets, N. W. This, he 
says, is the only organized display service in Washington at 
present, and is handling among other accounts, Old Gold 
Cigarettes, Nujol, Nestle’s Chocolate, Clean-B-Tween Tooth 
Brushes, Nuriel Cigars, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., Auto 
Strop Safety Razors, Gillette Safety Razor, and a number of 
others. 





The Tri-State Window Display Service, 116 South Fourth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn., is engaged in installing displays 
for the leading national advertisers; among campaigns now 
being handled are: Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, by in- 
stalling Nujol displays; Gillette Safety Razor Co., by install- 
ing razors’ and blades’ displays; Reed Candy Co., Chicago, 
by installing butterscotch patties’ displays; C. F. Church 
Mfg. Co., by installing Church Sani-White Toilet Seats; 
Buss Light Co., by installing Buss Light displays; Burnett 
Co., by installing Burnett’s extracts displays; Olson Fish 
Co., by installing Gesundheit Malt Syrup displays, and 
Minneapolis Bottling Exchange by installing Bobby Burns’ 
Ginger Ale displays. 





“We have been operating a service in southwest Iowa 
since July 17 and have met with remarkable success in the 
face of the general business depression that had attacked this 
section of the country,” says George R. Herron, manager 
of the Merchants’ Display Service, Clarinda, Iowa. “Since 
our start we have had but one contract with a national ad- 
vertiser, Paxton & Gallager, of Omaha, but these installa- 
tions, which come rather frequently along with the local 
business, has kept us very busy. We think that we cover 
about as many towns as any ‘two man organization’ in the 
country between forty and fifty and about 250 stores. 


W. M. Talbot has resumed management of the Talbot 
Distributing Agency, 400 N. Second Street, Evansville, Ind., 
which has for some time been under the management of 
H. M. Groves. He reports that his organization is making 
good progress and is handling displays for the following 
national advertisers: S. S. S., Clicquot Club, Church Seats, 
Standard Oil (Flit), Fly Tox, Parker Pens, Eastman Kodak 
Co., Gillette Razors, McCoy’s Cod Liver Oil Tablets, Peter- 
man’s Exterminator, Epsom Salts, American Beauty Malt. 





Stanco Products, exhibiting at the Detroit Food Show, 
November 10 to 20, used a booth constructed by the Detroit 
Window Display Service, which combined skillful decoration 
with clever lighting. R. V. Wayne, manager of the service, 
reports that the booth was toned in red, white and blue with 
a shadow box effect for a background, and that the illumina- 
tion supplied the additional brightness necessary to render it 
one of the most attractive units at the show. 





The Foer Display Service, formerly at 88 Main Street, 
East Orange, N. J., is now located at 17 South Seventeenth 
Street. 





A large campaign for the Perfect Dust Cloth Co., is being 
placed by the J. H. Helfritsh Service, 827 Jackson Avenue, 
New Orleans, La. About every four months they handle a 
campaign for the Cactus Manufacturing Co. 

The Burns Display Service, 63 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, 
reports a long string of campaigns, including E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, Pepsodent Toothpaste, Legal Stamp Co., Gem Safety 
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Razor, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Houbigant, Inc., Bristol-Myers 
Co., Eastman Kodak Co., Thompson Spa Chocolates, Gorham 
Silver Polish, Burnett Vanilla. La Lysine, Standard Oil (Nu- 
jol), Peter Schuyler Cigars, Rit Dyes and Maryland Ph. 
(Rem). To handle the work of this impressive clientele, a 
staff of fifteen men has been recruited, the latest addition being 
LeRoy G. Cinter, for several years in the display department 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale and previously with Thomas J. 
Lipton, Inc. “We are covering Greater Boston regularly, as 
well as Springfield, Worcester, Fall River and New Bedford, 
Mass.; Portland, Me.; Providence, R. I., and Manchester and 
Nashua, N. H.,” says J. J. Burns, manager of the organiza- 
tion. “We are now occupying practically an entire floor of the 
building at 63 Shawmut Avenue, having changed on Septem- 
ber 1 from 32 Boylston Street in order to secure more space. 
In our new location we have erected several model windows. 





The Morey Decorative Studios, which opened in Boston, 
June 1, have had a very successful six months of business. 
They specialize in the designing, building and installing of 
high-grade displays. Their business has shown a remark- 
able growth in this short space of time. At the present time 
they are confining themselves to the highly specialized and 
distinctive displays. They have given complete satisfaction 
to the following types of.business institutions: Banks, toilet 
articles, confectionery, stationery, department stores, hard- 
ware, shoes, cotton manufacturers, hosiery, underwear, radio, 
beverages, grocery and specialty houses. There is no doubt 
but what the Morey Decorative Studios have filled a long 
wanted need in the New England territory. 

G. E. Bateman now has sole control of the National Win- 
dow Display Co., 327 East Baldwin Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 
He has increased his warehouse facilities and is expanding 
his service. 








Merchants Art-Display Service has recently been formed 
by Arthur M. Dillinger and W. E. Vester, with headquarters 
at 112 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City, to engage 
in window decorating, art and show card posters, lettering 
cut-outs, etc. Besides local advertisers they are also handling 
national accounts. 





NEW FLOODLIGHT HAS MANY UNIQUE FEATURES 

The new “Diamond G” floodlight manufactured by the 
Lighting Specialties Company, 1613 East New York Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., combines 
many unique and desirable 
features. Its patented, stipple 
multi-reflector, made of highly 
polished aluminum, projects 
a soft, yet powerful, evenly 
diffused, non-glaring light, 
with all its original intensity. 
Twelve louvers cut in the 
outer shell provide ventila- 
tion and prevent overheating. 
It uses a 200-watt Mazda 
lamp and casts a 65 degree 
beam at 125 feet. The mount- 
ing is on a swivel bracket 
with Universal angle adjust- 
ment. The complete unit in- 
cludes five framed, gelatin color screens, and five feet of 
heat-resisting cord with two-piece attachment plug. It is 
attractively finished in Roman gold bronze. The price is 
$15.00 complete. The Diamond “G” is also furnished with 
a portable standard, adjustable from three to six feet high 
and fifteen feet of extra cord, for $7.50 additional. 
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The Honor Roll of Display Specialists 


The DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel. 















CALIFORNIA 


Entire State Covered Every 14 Days 


BRANCHES: 
138 Turk St. 614 Sixth St. 918 Eighth St. 651 Broadway 
San Francisco San Diego Sacramento Fresno 


THOMPSON & PARMLEY 


1220 WEST PICO STREET LOS ANGELES 


CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 


WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE OF SO. OHIO 
Pickering Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Surrounding Territory 
Window Display Department 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
1214 Race Street 
CHICAGO 








NEW YORK 





Complete Window Display Service for National Advertisers 
Cleveland, O.—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Toledo, O. 
SURROUNDING POINTS 
Campaigns Planned—Guaranteed Service 


WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE 
1405 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


CHICAGO 


Surrounding Territory 
Window Display Department 
THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 


352 E. 22nd Street 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
A Bigger and Better WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
for the National Advertiser 


CLEVELAND WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1344 PROSPECT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
EFFICIENT—PROMPT—COURTEOUS 











ORES ee te SERVICE 
WEBER 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

A complete Merchandising Service put on in conjunction with 
vour display campaign. Write for data and references. 
Member Chamber of Commerce, Advertising Club, Better 

Business Bureau. 
Offices: 824 CONTINENTAL BANK BUILDING 
Member Window Installation Bureau. 


FRANK DISPLAY ADV. SERVICE 
Ogden FRANK J. VAUSE, Mgr. Utah 


A modern up-to-date display service equipped to give immediate, 
first-class service to National and other Advertisers in’ the 
Northern part of UTAH and Southern IDAHO. Write for data. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 
Best of Reference. OFFICE: 568 CHESTER 


PHILADELPHIA 


Eastern Pennsyivania, New Jersey and Delaware. All window 
display campaigns are linked with a complete merchandising 
service that comprises of dealer and jobber tie-up, market surveys, 
sales analysis and trade journal publicity. Ask us for details. 


The S. J. HANICK CO. 


Samuel J. Hanick, Manager 
HANICK BUILDING 25 CHERRY STREET 











REMEMBER—Quality and Service Count “Always” 


DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 


438 E. WOODBRIDGE ST. DETROIT, MICH. 
R. V. WAYNE, Pres. 


Doing business for over 100 well known Manufacturers.. We cover 
the entire State of Michigan and Toledo, O 


Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


Morey Decorative Studios 
DISPLAYS 
DESIGNED—BUILT—INSTALLED 


DAVID A. MOREY, Pres. 
Instructor Window Decoration—Boston University 


DISTINCTIVE DECORATIONS 
135 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 


J. D. WILLIAMS DISPLAY SERVICE 
509 South Franklin St. Chicago 


Advisor in National Campaigns—Local Display Service 
Complete Service for National Advertiser 


Manager, J. D. Williams 


NEW YORK CITY 


Surrounding Territory 


Window Display Department 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
79 Madison Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 











CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 


And Southern California 
A better Window Display Service ior manufacturers, covering 
all Drugs stores in Southern California, every two weeks. 


Address all communications to 
WESTERN WHOLESALE DRUG COMPANY 


SECOND AND LOS ANGELES STS. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Fred E. Ussher, Manager Window Display Service Department 


DETROIT 


and the entire State of Michigan efficiently serviced by Display 
Specialists of proven merit. Let us explain to you our new and 
improved Display Service plan. 


PARAMOUNT DISPLAY SERVICE 








“General Offices 416 Lafayette Bldg. Warehouse 9361 Genesee St. 


A PARAMOUNT DISPLAY IS A BETTER DISPLAY 





Display Services 


If you are not listed on this page, you are 
overlooking a big opportunity to promote 
your business. 


This is the only market place available for 
the national advertiser to locate the respon- 
sible display service company in your city. 
Let him know you are seeking his business 
and can execute it satisfactorily. Write the 


advertising department and arrange for rep- 
resentation beginning with the December 


issue. 


Address Advertising Department 
The DISPLAY WORLD 
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More Suggestion Than Expression 


Trend of Art Is to Symbolise Rather Than Depict—These Layouts 
Offer Ideas for Use of the New Style 


By FRANK DODSON 
Display Manager, IVoolf Bros., Wichita, Kans. 


OOKING about us, it is not difficult to realize 
that art is rapidly swinging from the graphic 
to the symbolic. No longer is the artist 
endeavoring to portray his subject in its full- 
ness; rather he is seeking to suggest the sub- 
ject and leave the development of his theme 

to the imagination of his audience. 

As the window card is an auxiliary of the display and 
is intended to explain and to bring out points which the mer- 
chandise, unsupported, fails to make clear, it might be 
thought that the card could not follow the current art trend 
without impairing its sales message. Such a view, however, 
underrates both the interpretative powers of the passer and 
his appreciation of modern art. 

In the group of cards which Iam showing here, modernism 
is not dominant, but symbolism is given full play in develop- 
ment of the massage, and the variety of colors used is in 
full accord with the vogue of the hour. 

In the “Fall Suits for the Boy” card, the rounded sun 
suggests that the lad is on his way home from school. The 





card is black; the figure of the boy is light blue. The letter- 
ing is white bordered in purple. The underscoring and the 
sun are in lemon yellow, while the pup is executed in flesh. 
The “Mystic Red” card is suggestive of sunset.- The light 
rays are alternately deep orange and vermilion, and the 
foliage of the tree is in the black of the card stock. All of 
the lettering is white with green underscoring and parallel 
bars of greenish blue, except in the phrase at the base where 
orange bars are used. The rectangular border is in brown. 
In the “Young Men’s Suits” card the stock again is black, 
the figure is clothed in gray, the underscoring is orange, and 
the “waves” and borders of the lettering are light blue. The 
sail boat is in orange with canary-yellow sails and a greenish 
blue pennant. Mere introduction of the boat and the watery 
background suggests summer and summer pleasures. 
Autumn is stamped all over the “Haze Blue” card. On 
its black face has been painted a scene that arouses thoughts 
of the long, bright afternoons of Indian sumnier with long 
vistas of purplish country side, nestling under the mellow 
(Continued on page 73) 


A Group of Cards by Mr. Dodson That Show How Phrasing and Coloring May Outrun Their Limitations 
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If you’re looking for qual- 
ity, look no further! If 
you're looking for service, 
look no further! If you’re 
looking for real satisfaction, 
look no further than 













Time-tried and reliable—on the mar- 
ket close: to 20 years! Widely used— 
in every state in the union and in 
foreign countries! More than satis- 
factory—as proved by letters from 
thousands of Card Writers, Sign 
Painters, Display Men. 

“Play Safe” this year, next year, every 


year—use “Perfect Stroke’ Brushes and 
Supplies. 





Write for New Catalog No. 14 


TRADE MARK REGUS PAT OFF 


BRUSHES ano SUPPLIES 


126 TO130 e DAYTON, 
_ E.THIRD ST. e OHIO. 
; and Suppli 


Che House of Perfect Stroke Brushes and Supplies 















































Merchandise looks best 
when well displayed 


Use Airbrushed Show Cards 


TRIKING and _6 attractive 

show cards made with 
Paasche Airbrushing Equip- 
ment improve the appearance 
of merchandise on display. A 
good show card helps to put 
an article in a higher price 
class. 


D 
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Are Painted on the Foliage 
by Jack Frost 






The Paasche Airbrush does a 
wide range of work. Window 
cards, panel displays, back- 
grounds, fixtures, pillars, dis- 
play cabinets, blazing color 
etfects—all are handled with 
ease. Take the first step to 
better displays by writing for 
full information on this re- 
markable airbrush. 


Most good things are imitated, and 
Hurlock Dull Finish Sho-Card Board 
is no exception. 


As a protection to the Sign Writing 
Fraternity, Sho-Card and Display 
Boards are now identified with Royal 
Crest Trade Mark (on back of each 
sheet)—the Mark of Honor. 

Complete samples FREE, showing Quality, 
Substance, Finish and marvelous range of 
colors, and the superlative Dull Finish 
working surface which is necessary for 
best results. 





The Type H-2 Airbrush, 
with the interchangeable 





' multiplehead. Sold on a || Manuiacturers of Royal Crest Cardboard Products: | 
money-back guarantee. Sho-Card Boards (Dull Coated) Chinatex Display Boards 
Poster-Coat Boards ” - Frieze = 
Pla-Card Boards ” » Lava ” sa 


faz, Sign Crafters’ Blanks ” ” Adelphia se * 
a 4 Litho. Blanks es, - Ripple es i 
SS 90; Mat and Mount Boards Krinkle 7 
~: Checker Display Boards 
19022 DIVERSEY PARKWAY Illustrating and Drawing Boards. etc., etc. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, Inc. 


New York Los Angeles, Cal. 
$4 Dey Street: 411 Douglas Bldg. Office and Works: #338 MARKET ST. PHILADELPHIA 
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Why Not Try a Few Cut-Out Cards? 


Writers Who Always Use Straight-Edged Boards Will Find It 
Advantageous to Vary Their Styles With Ornamental Shapes 


By RAY E. DARLIN 
Chicago, IIil. 


HOSE of you who always use straight 
cards will find it a very wise stunt to 
change the style of your cards once in a 
while. Fancy cut-out shapes—diamonds, 
ovals, circles and shields—will help you 
to get away from straight cut cards. 

These shapes may be old to some of us and they 
imay be just the thing some of us are looking for. 
You would be surprised to see how some card men 
cut shapes. I have seen them cut a shape out of paper, 
then trace it on a card and then cut the card. A few 
will even try to draw both sides freehand. What a 
lot of time wasted! The most practical way I know 
of is to draw a line down the center of your card, 
sketch one side of the shape you want, then with a 
mat knife cut out the side you have marked. Take 
the outside scrap piece and turn it over on the other 


Gull 
Gashtoned 





half of the card, mark around it, and then do your 
cutting. Your card is complete, and both sides are 
the same. 

If you are going to use a panel in the center of 
your card, make its shape correspond with the outside 
shape of your card as I have shown in the hosiery, 
anniversary and hat cards included in the accompany- 
ing group of illustrations. There are two ways to 
put a panel on cards, one being to mount the panel 
on the background, and the other to cut a fancy panel 
out of the center of the card and affix a colored card 
to the back. Either way is good. 

A cut-out arouses curiosity and leads the eye to 
the phrasing very effectively. Take the “hosiery 
card,” for instance. This is more likely to attract 
and hold the attention than if plain lettering were used 
on a squared-up piece of board. The card is purple 





A Group of Cut-out Cards Used Successfully in Retail Merchandising by Mr. Darlin 
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with a cream panel edged with gold. The lettering 
is all black or brown with a white outline around the 
word “Hosiery.”’ The large stripe back of the panel 
is magenta with a fine black line on each side. 

“Black Pony Coats.” This is a black card with 
the display and “Fifty Dollars” in white.’ The small 
lettering is bright pea green and the display is out- 
lined with gray. The border and spots are in gold. 

“Shirts.” The stock is white with all black let- 
tering. The card is edged with light green and the 
inset border and the spots are in cream that has a 
very small amount of orange added to it converting 
it into flesh. 

“Anniversary.” The card is midnight blue with 
a coral oval. The lettering is black, or the darkest 
possible blue-black. The ribbon effect back of the 
oval is red-orange. A very fine line border of medium 
green is used. 

“Piano.” Here we have a maroon card with the 
words “Just Out” and the price in light green, edged 
with gold. “Wurlitzer Piano” is lettered with cream. 
The rest of the copy is in white and the card border 
is black. 

“Neckwear.” This is a buff card with lettering in 
dark brown or black and an orange border around the 
diamond shape. 

“Hats.” Here I use a dark mottled brown card 
with a panel in primrose. The price is in bright ver- 
milion, as is the capital in the word “Smart.” The 
border and bars are in gold. 

“Radio.” Light green stock is used here, lettered 
in black; capital in “Radio” and the price are bright 
red outlined with cream. The border is white. 
More Suggestion Than Expression 


(Continued from page 70) 

rays of the afternoon sun. Above we have the bright blue of 
October skies with a great dim sun in pale orange. Its lower 
arc is. concealed behind the slopes of the purple range which 
lies on the far bank of the stream occupying the center of 
the scene. A sandy beach created by a long stretch of 
orange flecked with white borders a black bank, on which 
are seen the grizzled shrubs of late fall. The lettering is 
white, high lighted in purple of a shade greater intensity 
than the field. 

“Fall” is another card that expresses its message suc- 
cinctly. Here the word “Fall” is encased in a greenish blue 
circle and is high lighted in dark blue. The foliage at the 
top is in gray, the base is brown. The tower is in orange. 

The “Nutmeg Tan” card has many of the characteristics 
of “Haze Blue.” There is the same bright sun, the blue 
firmament, and the huge orange sun. The lettering is white, 
partly bordered in dark blue, partly set oi by green per- 
pendicular bars. 











ADLER-JONES DOING CAPACITY BUSINESS 

Although the Adler-Jones Co., Chicago, Ill., added an- 
other floor to their factory space, this giving them three 
floors in the large loft building at 649 South Wells Street, 
it was practically impossible to é€xecute all the holiday busi- 
ness booked, and they regret very much that they were com- 
pelled to reject some of the business that came in too late. 
Their selling staff has been increased by the addition of 
R. B. Twyman and Eugene Landauer, both well known and 
of long experience in the display industry. In line with its 
expansion program this company has also altered its dis- 
play rooms, and they now contain model show windows of 
various sizes, so that their line of decorations may be dis- 
played in the manner used. Copy of their latest catalogue 
will be sent upon request. 
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The F'‘ountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Keep in Order 
Ask Any One of 20,000 Users 





Write for Catalog 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 

















Advertisers --- Manufacturers, Etc. 
The most wonderful signs, show cards, 
etc., in all colors, with gummed paper, 
without ink, can be produced with our 


“KRAUSE” EMBOSSING PRESS. No 
experience necessary. 


HOFFMANN TYPE CO. 


112 E. 13TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 












FAMOUS MASTER es BRUSHES WRITE 
FOR 
FOR CARD WRITERS @ AND SIGN PAINTERS COPY OF 
: Our Free Catalog No. 24 
DICK BLICK CO. 


BOX 437-D GALESBURG, ILL. 





USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE AS 
YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 
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Tulsa’s Finest Specialty Shop Opens 


Seidenbach’s New Store Marking Culmination of Eleven Years of 
Growth Is Beautiful Combination of Marble and Walnut 


Y the turn of .2 
golden key Miss Mar- 
garet Murphy on Sep- 
tember 14 opened the 
doors of Seidenbach’s 
new Tulsa store at 

413-415 Main Street. Miss Murphy 

was accorded this honor by J. Les- 

lie Seidenbach, owner of the new 
establishment, because she was the 
first employee of Seidenbach’s when 
the original store of that name was 
opened in Tulsa eleven years ago. 

She has been a member of the store 

organization since that time. 

After the opening ceremony at 
ten o’clock Miss Murphy was pre- 
sented with the golden key by Mr. 
Seidenbach in appreciation of her 
many years of service. . 

Visitors flocked to the new store, 
among them many men who took 
advantage of the occasion to per- 
sonally express their good wishes 
and appreciation of Mr. Seiden- 
bach’s contribution to civic prog- 
ress. To these the owner expressed 
his thanks and explained that the 
new store is the culmination of 
eleven years of business in Tulsa. 
He began his merchandising career 
in a small one-room store in 1916. 
He attributed his success to his 
years of careful study, painstaking 
effort and realization of the neces- 
sity for maintaining high standards 
with regard to the quality of mer- 
chandise and fair dealing, plus a 
keen appreciation of women’s styles. 

The display department con- 
tributed largely to the interest in 
the opening ceremonies. They used 
the new European smoking motion 
figure seated on a bench in an 
island case and it created plenty: of 
excitement. This case is one of 
the largest in the country, measur- 
ing sixteen feet in width and thirty 











SEEN AT THE OPENING—Top, 
a view of the street floor showing 
beautifully modeled cases and a 
glimpse of the interior decorations; 
center, a close-up of the gift depart- 
ment; base, the moving Parisian 
mannequin smoking a _ cigarette 
shown in the huge island window. 
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feet in length. A domed ceiling vaults it at a height of 
fourteen feet. ; 

The good taste and advantage that has been taken of the 
graphic arts in the architecture and appointments of the 
new building won the praise of the visitors. 

The entire front of the store, in Gothic design with its 
network of delicate traceries, is hand-carved in solid Bed- 
ford stone. The show windows occupy a space fifty feet wide 
and sixty feet deep, setting a ew standard of elaborateness 
in the southwest. 

The ground flooring is unusual, being entirely of Roman 
Travertine marble with wainscoting and pillars of Pavonazzo. 
Small incidental balconies, encircling niched arches covered 
wth softly toned glass windows which reflect a soft, shimmer- 
ing light below, are among the unusual features of this floor. 

The mezzanine, fashioned in accordance with the general 
Gothic design of the entire building, is encircled with a hand- 
wrought balustrade. Looking down from the mezzanine, the 
first floor spreads out like a gayly covered tapestry. 

On the first floor is offered silk piece goods, silk under- 
wear, shoes, hosiery, toilet goods, perfumes, parasols and 
novelties, and on the mezzanine are to be found the beauty 
parlor, the hair dressing and manicuring parlors, the ladies’ 
barber shop and the public rest room. 

The second floor is devoted entirely to ready-to-wear 
articles, negligees and kimonos. 

The millinery department occupies the entire third floor 
and the salon de luxe is in Louis XVI period design, tinted 
in green and gold with a carpet and draperies of striking 
contrast. The chandeliers of crystal were especially designed 
to carry out the general architecture of the room. 

The fixtures throughout the store are of black American 
walnut, diamond matched, and furnish a fitting background 
for the many lovely gowns, wraps and accessories on display. 





The Window’s Circulation Value 


(Continued from page 7) 


front—better fixtures—better lighting and better trimming. 

When he has made his original investment in better dis- 
play windows they go on earning dividends year after year. 
An investment in other forms of advertising is short lived. 
A new appropriation must be made each year for newspaper 
and billboard advertising. 

The cost of circulation through magazines is greater than 
through newspapers. At magazine rates, allowing two 
readers per copy, our window reaching 97,000 per week is 
worth, for its publicity value alone, $848.00 per month, or 
$10,176 per year. 

Since a good window display possesses far more selling 
value than a page of advertising in a magazine—a window 
reaching as many people as an advertiser can reach for 
$10,176 is worth far more than $10,176 a year. If we assume 
that a window sells four times as much per thousand circu- 
lation as a page of magazine advertising our window reach- 
ing 97,000 passers per week is worth upward of $40,000 per 
year. 

Considering the immense value of window circulation, how 
insignificant appears the cost of putting in better store fronts 
—hbetter fixtures—and better merchandise displays. 

Bankers do not hesitate to loan money to retailers to 
spend in newspaper advertising. It has been demonstrated 
that it is bankably sound to spend $3.83 to reach 1,000 families 
through newspaper advertising. Retailers have found that 
they spend three per cent of their sales in newspaper ad- 
vertising and get the investment back with a profit. 

Now suppose a retailer goes to his bank and says— “I 
have clocked the passers by my window and find that they 
average 97,000 per week. It cost me $8,890 a year to reach as 
many people through newspaper advertising as I can reach 
through my windows and I am making my newspaper adver- 
tising pay. I figure that window display will sell far more 
than newspaper advertising so this year I am going to put 
my newspaper investment into better windows. 

“IT want to get a loan of $88,900 to remodel my store and 
put in ‘bang-up’ modern display windows and all that goes 
with them. This amount invested in up-to-the-minute dis- 
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play would return 10 per cent of the investment with a good 
substantial profit besides. Ten per cent of $88,900 is $8,890, 
exactly what I have been paying for newspaper advertising. 

“You have loaned me the interest on $88,900 to put into 
newspaper advertising and I have made it pay. In other 
words, I figure that I can spend $88,900 on the front of a 
building that has 97,000 circulation per week and make it 
pay big dividends based solely on the comparative value of 
newspaper and window circulation.” 

Would he get the money? I think he would. Yet it 
would probably cost only a fraction of this amount to build 
windows that would pay dividends on an investment of 
$88,900. If you owned a farm and suddenly struck oil or a 
vein of gold on that farm, you wouldn’t lose much itme in 
trying to get that oil or gold out of the ground. You wouldn't 
find much trouble in getting capital together to work your 
oil field or your gold mine. 

In window display you have the equivalent of an unde- 
veloped oil field or a vein of gold. You are dealing with 
psychological values. You have discovered that there are 
certain conditions of lighting, color, and arrangement of 
merchandise to which the public responds. You have learned 
that with a given set of conditions set up you get certain 
definite psychological reactions and responses. 

You are first discovering how many people you can stop 
with a given type of display. You are finding out how long 
they stop and how many that are stopped can be brought 
into the store. 

Retail window display is being reduced to one of the 
most exact sciences of any form of advertising or selling. 

There is no investment that a retailer can make that is 
surer in paying dividends than the investment he makes in 
paying windows. Financing better windows is a sound bank- 
ing proposition. When retailers come to realize the impor- 
tance of circulation as publications realize it, far more money 
will be invested in the surest of selling mediums—the retail 
display window. 

As an advertising man I have often wished that I were 
a window displayman in position to take a piece of mef- 
chandise and dig out its selling points—present them to the 
public in a way to make them sell. 

In preparing advertising we have only pictures and copy 
to use, and sometimes color. In a window display you have 
a tremendous advantage in that you have the actual mer- 
chandise with which to work. You have an opportunity to 
bring in color and atmosphere. 

I do not believe that you displaymen have begun to scratch 
the surface of your possibilities in selling through plate glass. 
If you are going to sell most efficiently you must heed the 
advice that every sales manager gives to his men—“Know 
Your Stuff!” Go to the manufacturer, find out all you can 
about the products you are trying to sell through display. 

When I was starting as an advertising writer, I had the 
pleasure of working under a wonderful advertising man. 
Often when I would take a piece of advertising to him he 
would read it over and say, “Hardy, you haven’t dug deep 
enought yet; there is more there—dig, dig, dig.” 





Food Show Sans Market Aspects 


(Continued from page 63) 


such exhibitors as held to the method of displaying 
their merchandise without trick or device for focusing 
public attention enlivened their booths with palms, 
shrubbery or other artistic effects. 

The Ambassador Auditorium was hung with vari- 
colored bunting. Wall booths were backed with tapestry 
effect wall paper of pastel scheme. Green and cream 
was the color combination of the booths. All lettering 
was restricted to the “name board” extending over the 
displays. Few of the exhibitors utilized striking colors 
in their backgrounds, preferring to subdue the rear- 
ward scenery and thus magnify the effect of the mer- 
chandise or novelty displays down in front. 
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DISPLAY CLUB CHRONICLES 








Write The DISPLAY WORLD for assistance in procuring 
speakers for your club events, judges for window contests, etc. 
The “Chronicles” editor will gladly aid in securing talent. 
Expenses seldom exceed carfare and entertainment. 





METROPOLITAN DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Reported by V. W. Sebastian, Publicity Director 

What was starred as a Thanksgiving dinner was cele- 
brated by the New York Metropolitan Display Men’s Club 
at the Kenmore Hotel, Thirty-first Street and Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, on Monday evening, November 14, with a 
host of good fellows at the banquet table. President Jerome 
Jaffrey expressed himself as being gladsomely surprised at 
the favorable turnout considering the rapidly approaching 
holiday season when displaymen, one and all, will be up to 
their ears in work. Due to the attendant rush until the end 
of the year it was voted to make this the final session for 
1927, so that the next event will be early in January, 1928, 
when the annual election will take place. 

At the meeting, J. Graham Waters, now filling two offices, 
that of acting secretary and chairman of the membership 
committee, announced his appointment by President Stens- 
gaard as chairman of the National Membership Committee 
and his acceptance of that office. Mr. Waters also announced 
that he was busily engaged in making all arrangements for 
the annual ball to be held on Saturday evening, February 18, 
1928, at the Butterfly Room on the roof of the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, and also that all table reservations 
must be in as a final limit five days prior to the event in 
order to accommodate the record-breaking attendance that 
is expected. 

The membership committee presented the following new 
applications, which were voted upon unanimously: Arthur O. 
Weidelich, of the San-D’or Art Co.; Albert K. Goodman, 
of Krauss Mfg. Co.; Howard F. Stewart, display manager 
of Rogers, Peet & Co.; Samuel Ortner, of San-D’or Import 
Co., and John Schwartz, display manager of the Greenpoint 
Department Store, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Many interesting 
topics of the day in display circles and other problems were 
generously discussed by the attending members, some of 
whom came from distant points, such as Bridgeport, Conn., 
Philadelphia Pa., and remote towns in New Jersey: 





OKLAHOMA CITY 
Reported by C. E. Batchelor 

There are many ways in which the displayman can bring 
his art to play in furthering civic interests. The Oklahoma 
City Club recently helped put over the local community chest 
fund drive in fine shape and was given due credit by the 
committee for their hearty cooperation. The various stores 
were given some particular phase of the community chest 
fund to feature. For instance, one took the Red Cross, an- 
other the Salvation Army, the Y. M. C. A., etc., although 
some displays were general in their presentation. Unusual 
interest was shown the displays by the public and the dis- 
playmen were complimented very highly for their well- 
planned window messages. 

The following leading stores were entered: Harbour- 
Longmire, McEwen-Halliburton, Kerr’s, Pettee’s, Rorabaugh- 
Brown’s, Harry Katz, Inc., Rothschild’s B. & M., May Bros., 
Hartwell’s, Sturm’s Clothing Co., Rosenthal’s, The Outlet 
and Archer & Bryden. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Reported by James F. Brischo, Secretary 

Regarding our club, we have held three meetings during 
the past month. Our first meeting was a demonstration of 
the Brischograph, which is a lantern that will soon be placed 
on the market. 

Our second was a demonstration of the possibilities of 
this lantern with the Cutawl. Another important issue was 


the request of the secretary for a mimeograph machine, and, 
after explaining what its possibilities were, it was unani- 
mously agreed that we get one. 

Our third meeting was a dinner called by Mr. Sickles, 
secretary of the Retail Merchants’ Association, for the pur- 
pose of seeking the cooperation of all displaymen in install- 
ing their Christmas trims by Thanksgiving noon. He said 
it would be of immense value in starting the holiday busi- 
ness and that the newspapers would invite the public down 
to see them, along with the advertisements of the merchants. 
That this was a success was proved by the biggest Friday 
following Thanksgiving in history. 





PORT HURON, MICH. 
Reported by J. W. Forbes, Secretary 

At a meeting of the Port Huron-Sarnia Display Club held 
here December 6 a hundred per cent turnout endorsed the 
proposition for a state display organization presented by a 
delegation of the Detroit displaymen. 

A present of $50 was made to the club by John Mann, 
local shoe merchant who said he sincerely hoped that the 
body would continue to grow and give the city the benefit 
of its activities. 

We feel that our “bosses’ are behind us, one of the best 
proofs being their arrangements to give us a banquet at the 
Chamber of Commerce in Sarnia, Ont., Canada, on December 
13. H. W. Weaver, president of the Detroit Club, who 
headed the group of Auto City men coming here, said that 
he had never seen a club with the same quality of support 
from their “bosses.” We will have a strong representation 
at the state meeting to be held in Detroit on January 9. 





DETROIT, MICH. 
Reported by Merrill F. Long, Secretary 

The Detroit Club has had a busy month. October and 
the early part of November found the Detroit crowd a busy 
lot with social affairs and business sessions. 

In October a smoker was staged for the entertainment 
of the club’s eighty-two members. During the evening four 
bouts of very fine boxing were demonstrated by semi-profes- 
sional boxers. It was good, clean entertainment, unusual 
and worth seeing. The business session that headed the 
evening’s program was almost entirely taken up with nomi- 
nations of new officers and the drawing up of plans for a 
hallowe’en party. 

The evening of October 29 found the club members and 
friends on the Roof Garden of the Park Avenue Hotel amid 
gay decorations of black and orange, cats, lanterns, ribbons, 
serpentine, and many weird looking things, dancing to the 
rhythm of a peppy jazz orchestra. Mr. Whitelam, the very 
able entertainer, was there with his apron, serving delicious, 
refreshing apple cider and home-made doughnuts. The danc- 
ing continued into the wee small hours of the morning, after 
which Mr. Blecher, Detroit’s wax figure artist and faithful 
member of the Detroit Club, entertained a number of his 
friends at a buffet luncheon in his show rooms on Beaubien 
Street. The evening was pronounced by all as “the best 
yet.” 

November 7 was the regular business meeting and annual 
election of new officers. The business handled at this time 
was, of course, the closing of the books for 1927. Secretary 
Long made a very complete report. It was disclosed that at 
this time last year the membership of the Detroit Display 
Mens’ Club numbered twenty-six, and that at the closing of 
the books for 1927 there is a paid-up membership of eighty- 
two—a membership drive is slated for December. 

Following this was a report of the election by a com- 
mittee, which resulted as follows: President, H. W. Weaver, 
F. G. Clayton Co., re-elected; first vice-president, R. H. Hein- 
bach, 12111 Cloverlawn; second vice-president, C. E. West- 
rick, J. L. Hudson Co.; secretary-treasurer, M. F. Long, 
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S. S. Kresge Co., re-elected; trustees, T. J. McCormack, 
Peoples’ Outfitting Co.; L. F. Dittmar, Ernest Kern Co., and 
C. E. Ely, 12639 Indiana Avenue. 

Installation followed with the announcement that there 
would be no regular meeting in December, due to the fact 
that the first Monday in December would find most of the men 
very busy with Christmas displays. However, President 
Weaver announced that there would be a meeting early in 
that month for the purpose of the new officers and committees 
to formulate the program for 1928 and to arrange a super- 
meeting in January, at which time it is hoped to have a num- 
ber of out-of-town guests. 





OMAHA, NEB. 
Reported by Frank Fiala, Secretary 

All of the Omaha clubmen are busy trimming Christmas 
windows and interiors, in the meantime keeping up the series 
of weekly meetings at the Hotel Rome. 

During the last week a new store opened up at Sixteenth 
and Howard Streets, Haas Bros., just across from Thomp- 
son-Belden’s. This establishment, which will deal exclu- 
sively in women’s apparel, has some splendid windows, and 
the opening displays were placed by Mr. Fritz, of the Olt- 
mann Decorating Co. Eniar Olson, who has been assistant 
displayman for this organization, has accepted the position 
of display manager for the new firm, and will have charge 
of a group of nine windows. He is a member of our associa- 
tion. 





YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Reported by F. W. Henderson, Secretary 


A meeting of the Youngstown Display Club, held at the 
Y. M. C. A. Building, this week, proved the largest gather- 
ing of windowmen since organization of the club. Besides 
the members the following visitors were present: S. A. Price, 
Petot Shoe Co.; Carlos Leberman, Keith-Albee Theatre; I. 
A. McNealey, Averbeck Drug Co., and Ceylon Hollingsworth, 
a local artist. 

After the luncheon came a program, the first number 
being a burlesque on Moran and Mack, “The Two Black 
Crows,” sponsored by Morris I. Black and J. A. Robinson. 
And were they good? Boy, I tell you they sure were! They 
were so good that Mr. Hollingsworth extended them an in- 
vitation to join the “Youngstown Players.” 

Next came another sketch, “A Dumb Windy Trimmer and 
Helper,” by Jack Stimmer and P. C. Cavanaugh, who showed 
women’s ready-to-wear and accessories. For an evening 
gown they used a piece of large figured cretonne; for lin- 
gerie, a suit of woolen underwear with long sleeves, and 
the rest of the stuff was akin. For price tags one-eighth 
sheets were used. 

Then came the speaker, Ceylon Hollingsworth, who gave 
us an interesting talk on art. Defining art as “a matter of 
taste,” he told about painting in oil in earlier years when 
photography was yet unknown and the artist had to paint 
the object as he saw it. Then he took up the processes de- 
veloped at a later period. 

Carlos Leberman, poster artist of the Keith-Albee Theatre, 
also gave quite an interesting talk about theatre work, ex- 
plaining the methods used to attract the attention of patrons. 
Turning to window display he dwelt upon simplicity, colorful 
backgrounds, and the quantity of merchandise to show. 





CHICAGO 


The meeting held on December 5 at the Hotel Sherman 
brought out a small but enthusiastic attenadnce. Pressure 
of work incident to the holidays kept several men away and 
illness and bad weather accounted for others. J. Duncan 
Williams presided in the absence of President J. H. Mar- 
shall, who was ill. 

Business was concluded speedily and the floor was given 
to C. b. Frykman, of the Standard Show Card Service, one 
of the two expert show card writers who were announced 
as the attraction of the evening. He preceded his demon- 
stration with general comment on the show card, advocating 
among other things showing the card without a frame as 

(Continued on page 79) 
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The Big “Mike” 


Ss. 0. T. ‘Be 


Broadcasting All That Is New and 
Progressive in the Lettering, Sign and 
Show Card Craft Each Month 


Read These Articles in December 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


R. A. Line Wins First Prize in 
Final Store Card Contest. 

Acme Service Among Progressive 
Group of Show Card Studios. 

Hap Hadley, Famous New York 
Artist. By R. E. Brenner. 

Holiday Season Is Opportunity 
for Card Men. By H.C. Mattin. 

California Sunbeams. By C. E. M. 

Americans Profitably Applying 
Art to All Branches of Industry. 

Good Photos Basis for Charming 
Takacs Velour Posters. 

Atlanta Poster Artist Says Artists 
Are Born, Not Made. 

Novel Window Display Sells 
Signs for Thiex Company. 

Interviews With Men of Letters— 
Morris Gray. 

Clock System Used to Check Costs 
for One Sign Firm. 

Christensen Clears Discrepancy in 
Cost Accounting Figures. 

Process Sign Firm Produces Color- 
ful Advertising. 

Questions and Answers. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Headquarters for Literature on Show Cards and Signs 
SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES, Cincinnati, Ohio Dec. 1927. 


Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS OF THE 
TIMES for one year. ($3.50 in Canada.) 
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Harold L. Braudis, for the past year display manager 
for Harry Katz, Inc., Oklahoma City, has joined the Roths- 
child B. & M. Store in a similar capacity. He reports that 
his new employers have a brand new store with sterling 
windows and that he has great hopes for development of 
outstanding displays in his new situation. 





J. H. Hilton, lately with Korrick’s, Phoenix, Ariz., has 
turned eastward again and is reported as connected with 
Goldman-Cobacker’s, Des Moines, Iowa. They are moving 
into their new store at Seventh and Walnut Streets, where 
they will have one of the best men’s wear stores in the city. 
They have a fine arcade front. 





J. L. Cameron, former I. A. D. M. president and now a 
jobber of display goods, furnished the fixtures for the new 
_ Everts’ store at Des Moines. The new establishment is said 
to have a very fine battery of windows. 





A. R. Westrope, display manager for the Utica, Des 
Moines, produced a string of extraordinary windows for the 
store’s anniversary sale. 





George Kucharo, display manager for Mandelbaum’s, Des 
Moines, is planning a group of attractive Christmas displays 
and hopes to outshine those produced last year. Our corre- 
spondent declares that this will be difficult. 





Paul Hamlin, formerly display manager for Neustadt’s, 
LaSalle, Ill., and lately a free lance, is spending a month in 
Chicago on business. 





Gene C. Murray, who won one of the chief prizes in the 
June Hickok contest, has left Neustadt’s, LaSalle, Ill., and 
has entered the employ of Wolff's, Broadway and Washing- 
ton St. Louis. 





W. H. Paul, displayman for Kong’s Hardware Store, 
Seneca, Kansas, was one of the first to enter the Remington 
Sportsmen’s Week contest. His wiridow aroused a great deal 
of local interest. 





Among new exchanges reaching the editorial department 
is “Parade,” a Paris trade journal for displaymen and the 
display industry. It is a live publication profusely illustrated 
with pictures of windows covering a wide range of subject- 
matter. 





James F. Brischo, secretary of the Columbus (Ohio) Dis- 
play Club, is going after publicity in 1928 in great style. 
The club has just purchased a new mimeograph and will 
bulletin its members and the trade press at intervals during 
the year. 





L. J. Bell, well-known Pacific coast displayman, has re- 
signed his position with the Hamilton Department Store, of 
Albany, Ore., and has opened the Music Shop, an exclusive 
music store, with W. Bert Stevens as partner. The new store 
is one of the finest in Oregon, and approximately 2,000 people 
inspected it on opening night. The Music Shop fulfills a great 
need in Albany, which is proved by the two weeks’ sales re- 
port of the new firm. 





John T. Mackey, display manager of The Herpolsheimer 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., won the following contest prizes 
recently: Keds, first prize, $200; Hoover Sweeper, first prize, 
$100; Nelly Don Dresses, second prize, $150; Snugtex, third 
prize, $50. Congratulations, Mr. Mackey; keep up the good 
work. 


Doings Among Displaymen Everywhere 
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Jack W. Snedden has resigned his position as displayman 
for Davis & Brooks Sharon, Pa., to assume the post of dis- 
play manager for Jacobs & Levy, Richmond, Va. Snedden’s 
departure from Sharon will be viewed with regret by mem- 
bers of the Sharon Association of Display Men, whom he 
has served as secretary. In his new position he will have 
an opportunity to display his talent to a greater extent. 





J. S. McComb, display manager for Thomas Kilpatrick 
& Co., Omaha, Neb., has assumed supervision of the adver- 
tising department following the departure of Mrs. Geraldine 
Stiles, former advertising manager, for Los Angeles, where 
she will enter May Co., advertising. Mr. McComb has 
been eminently successful in the conduct of his department 
and his new post as supervisor of all of the store’s adver- 
tising activities is a recognition of his achievements. 





Promotion to assistant manager of the store with super- 
vision of all employees, merchandising of the main floor and 
overseership of advertising and display, is reported by A. W. 
Coates, of the W. W. Mertz Co., Torrington, Conn. Coates 
has been publicity-sales manager with control of both ad- 
vertising and display. 





Window Night Becoming a Fixture 


(Continued from page 13) 


tisement in the local papers and in several of the county 
weeklies, and on the day before the event all of the mer- 
chants devote their entire advertisement to Window 
Shopping Night! 

“The expense necessary to conduct this event is 
very small and the results have been extremely 
gratifying. Thousands of people from this community 
and suburban places flock to our city for the occa- 
sion. The crowds in front of the windows are so 
great that it is almost impossible for the judges to 
get a view of the windows unti! late in the evening. 
The first consideration of the judges in making their 
awards is whether or not the window creates a desire 
for the merchandise displayed. In other words, the 
first requisite is the selling power of the windows. 
The second thing taken into consideration by the 
judges is the arrangement, grouping and general ar- 
tistic value of the windows. 

“The stores are not kept open during Window 
Shopping Nigit, so there is really no reason for any 
special interior display. A- plan was tried whereby 
the stores were kept open to display merchandise on 
the interior as well as in the windows, but no sales 
were to be made. This practice was not desirable, 
because while sales were not made directly, people 
would order merchandise to be sent out the next day 
which amounted to virtually the same thing as mak- 
ing a cash sale, and thus destroyed the purpose of 
Windsw Shopping Night. The event has also been 
carried on without the use of judges and the award- 
ing of ribbons for first place, but this seems to result 
in the merchants losing a measure of their’ interest — 
and not entering into the celebration wholeheartedly. 
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° Opportuniyy xchange 


Mlen Wanted Positions Wanted Tor Sale W anted to Buy 








TAKE NOTICE! 


our field of activities. 


facturers only. 


business with all lines we accept. 


As manufacturers and dealers in display fix- 
tures and equipment, we have built up a sub- for it. 
stantial business and have developed to the 
point where we think it advisable to enlarge 


We feel that we can do a big and profitable 


STANDARD FIXTURE CO., Inc. 





SHOW CARD OUTFITS 


THE SHOWCARDER supplies the inex- 
perienced with the newest up-to- date 


MANUFACTURERS OF materials. in stencll form for Vetierog 
DISPLAY PRODUCTS 


signs, price tickets, streamers, banners. 
No complicated scaling systems, no un- 
necessary weight. Patented March 16, 
1926. Adopted by leading chain store sys- 
tems to replace cumbersome, old-style 
outfits formerly used. “Paid for itself 
many times over.” “Turns out signs as 
good as a professional.” “Easily surpasses 
my old outfit in style and speed.” “I get 
duplicate orders for signs without ever 
asking for them—thanks to my Show- 
carder.” Folder explains everything. Write 


SHOWCARDER, INC., 
University at La Salle St. Paul, Minn. 








Displaymen, Display Services, Salesmen 
and Selling Agencies, we have a very at- 
tractive proposition to offer in the handling 


We want to make our business as complete of our complete line of quality window 
as possible in serving the merchants in our 
territory with their window and display needs. 
Accordingly, we shall entertain representation 
for all lines related to the display field, and 
invite correspondence from reliable manu- 


display and store equipment. Further pai- 
ticulars and copy of new Catalog “‘G’”’ upon 
request. The Cincinnati Show Case & 
Display Fixture Works, 232-240 Main St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Rentals, Repairs, Exchanges, Purchases 
and Sales of Used Display Material in 
Good Condition from the Leading Depart- 
ment Stores of the New York City zone. 


Metropolitan Display Fixture Service 


32 E. 10th St. New York City 
Tel. Styvasent 9910 








DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
In all of the large cities to handle our 
leading canvas-covered factory forms. 
Liberal commission to capable men. Forms 


1112 COMMERCE ST. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








fully guaranteed as to shape and measure- 
ments. List prices on demand. 

S. M. Benjamin Model Form Co. 
18 West 21st St. New York City 








WANTED 


One aggressive display man in each city 
to sell the Quincy Line of Window Dis- 
play Fixtures. Liberal commission. 


The Quincy Show Case Works 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 











FOR SALE—See illustration, page 69, Feb- 
ruary Display World, of the heavy fleece- 
lined Jersey cloth window sock for deco- 
rators. 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 doz., 
postpaid. An elastic band is taped and 
sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 1924. 
Fits over any shoe. Order by size shoes 
worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 South 
Benton Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Use the 
OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 
Forms for the 
JANUARY ISSUE 
Close 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 12 














Diels Club Clironieles 


(Continued from page 77) 


a means of emphasizing its hand manufacture. Since this 
idea clashed with notions previously held by many of his 
audience, the advice was appreciated. 

Finally Mr. Frykman got down to the drawing board 
with his brush and started giving a literal demonstration 
on various types of lettering, brushes to use, spacing, layout, 
stroking, practice, and various and sundry other pointers 
which, in his opinion, would seem to be of interest and con- 
cern to the amateur or more advanced card writer. 

Benjamin Beck, art letterer of the Benjamin Beck Studio, 
followed. Not a card writer in the common sense, but a1 
artist with a reputation for letter work done for reproduc- 
tion in national advertising, his demonstration was very in- 
teresting. A feature was the fact that he used neither pen 
nor brush, but did his lettering with a bamboo quill cut in 





the shape of a pen by his own hand; an improvised ink re- 
tainer was used, which was also made by hand. His work 
was done with white ink on black card board with colorful 
decorations. 

Resolutions were passed that the secretary should send 
letters to members unable to attend because of illness. 





DAYTON, OHIO 
Reported by Everett Quintrell, President 
At a recent meeting of the Dayton displaymen, the mem- 
bers pledged their cooperation to the I. A. D. M. in every 
possible way, including helping to organize another club in 


some other city. There will be many civic demonstrations 


during the coming year and the local club expects to play 

a big part in putting them over. A letter was read from 

Lieutenant Fairlamb, aeronautical officer at Wright Field, 

commending the club for “putting across” Navy Day. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Proof That Display Is a Profession 


(Continued from page 39) 
family resemblance can be adduced to augur that we have 
originated a distinct style,” but he will not find the thought 
comforting if his public cannot be rendered more receptive. 
Its tastes dictate the windowman’s choice; in its appraisal 
lies the assurance of success or failure. 

‘By his own admission he has thus far failed to win their 
approval, despite apparent competence and a painful analysis 
of his new field. This rebuff should convince the merchant 
who scorns the bona fide windowman that knowledge of art 
and lighting is not the only requisite of display, and that 
window installation is not a simple task. Likewise, it should 
demonstrate that the professional display manager is the most 
competent and productive instrument he can obtain for suc- 
cessful window sales promotion. If he wants to putter and 
experiment, he may draw on other vocations at his own risk. 


Display Club Chronicles 


(Continued from page 79) 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Reported by Olave Ralph, Publicity Director 

Monday, November 21, found the members of the Port- 
land Display Men’s Club enjoying an evening banquet and 
friendly discussions. Two new members were initiated—Miss 
Ruth Hakamp, of Nau’s Drug Store, and Miss Kay Edgar, 
of Roberts Bros. Jerry’s girl orchestra entertained us with 
peppy selections for the occasion. L. A. McMullen, of the 
Eastern Outfitting Company, put on a Christmas demonstra- 
tion explaining every detail of his workmanship. Step by 
step we followed his plan. In fact, as he said, there are twelve 
important steps to be taken in planning a window display: 
(1) The idea; (2) make setting fit window; (3) color har- 
mony ; ‘(4) neatness of workmanship; (5) study of lines and 
proportions; (6) choosing decorations; (7) consult your 
library; (8) never be hasty; (9) ask advice of others; (10) 
set up display in shop; (11) be sure display is ready; (12) 
select correct merchandise. The background for this demon- 
stration was made of Diana cloth of gold, in front of which 
hung an odd-shaped black panel. Mac got his idea for this 
panel from the magazine, “Women’s Wear.” 

Moral: Always save your display and merchandising 
magazines, for full many a displayman is born to failure 
because of a shortage of ideas. 

Mr. McMullen clips all the ideas he can find from dif- 
ferent magazines and systematically stores them away for 
future use. He used smaller black panels on either side of 
this setting and silver Christmas trees in front of these to 
balance the display. He manufactured two tall candles from 
pasteboard, making tubes, and he used plaster paris to hold 
the wiring for lights. To add life to the setting he used tiny 
dwarfs brightly colored. 








PEORIA, ILL. 
Reported by George V. French, Secretary 
The Peoria Display Club met on December 13 in the 
assembly room of the Association of Commerce and enjoyed 
an excellent program. A demonstration by Paul L. Wertz, 
display manager for A. Livingston & Sons, of Bloomington, 
was the feature and plenty of local talent filled out the bill. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Reported by Harold A. Nelson, Publicity Director 

In the shadow of the “Eiffel Tower” and the “Arch de 
Triumph,” and amid the gay scenes of the “Moulin Rouge” 
and the “Follies Bergere,” the San Francisco Association of 
Display Men held their third annual ball. 

What more appropriate a setting could be had than that 
for an Armistice Night dance? the roof garden fo the Hotel 
Whitcomb was literally transformed into a corner of old 
Paris, due to the courtesy of the Associated Display Service, 
which donated the settings. Figures of Apache dancers and 
gay Parisians appeared throughout the garden, while the 
entire wall was covered with a giant curtain depicting the 
skyline of Paris. 
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Distinction in Display Equipment 
1340 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PHONE WISCONSIN 4684 
MY 
We have some orig- § ee 
inal novelties for the 


New Year. Write us \ 
for illustrations. 


These stands are 
of hand-hammered 


Swedish iron. The 
shelves are of bronze. 


Wrought 
Iron and 
Bronze 
Accessory 








Display accessories 
that illustrate the 
modern trend in dis- 


play. 








Artistic wrought 
iron and bronze units. 
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To Our Many Friends and 
Customers We Send 


No. 585 Golidau Greetings and No. 590 


Height, 50” " Height, 50” 
Size of Lower Shelf, 13” x 8” Best Wishes for a Gappy Size of Lower Shelf, 13” x8” 
Size of Top Shelf, gQ” x 5” ann Prosperous New Year Size of Top Shelf, g” xs" 








Price, $45.00 Price, $45.00 
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What will youdo when your 
Christmas Displays are out? 

















Our Early Spring Decoration Catalog 
G Better Window Displays’ 


= Is Now Ready. It Will Help Solve That January Display Problem. 
b— May We Send You a Copy? 
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We nou in our Show Rooms new Winter 
f every description. Don't 


C Picago. 


The Adler-Jones Company 
649 South Wells Street - CHICAGO 
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